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FOREWORD 


This report was prepared for the Committee on Edueation and 
Labor in “gs, ea to a request from the chairman, Hon. Samuel K. 
MeConnell, Jr. The report deals with the question of Federal par- 
ticipation iy ine school construction, particularly in States 
having comparatively low economic and fiscal capacity in relation 
to their needs for school facilities. 

This study does not relate especially to the localities which are ex- 
ceptionally affected by Federal activities. A study of the problem 
of financing schools in such communities was made in the Legislative 
Reference Service and printed for the use of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in June 1953. The present study concerns a much 
broader and otherwise markedly different question. Temporary 
Federal aid to school construction in certain federally affected localities 
is being provided under Public Law 815, Sist Congress, as amended 

Publie Law 246, 83d Congress, approved {ugust 8. 1953. 

Several of the 11 chapters of this report include some material con- 
densed and revised from a report entitled “Financing Public School 
Construction,” prepared in the Legislative Reference Service mainly 
in 1949 and printed for the use of the Committee on Edueation and 
Labor the following February. In general, the 1949 report is now out 
of date and is not applicable to the question under consideration in 
the present study 

The purpose of this report is to provide an informational basis for 
the consideration of pending bills, the possible drafting of new ones, 
and the determination of legislative action on the issue. The analysis 
of the question sets forth important details of its historical background, 
relevant legislation in effect, pending legislative proposals, evidences 
of need, alternative formulas for allocation of Federal funds, argu- 
ments pro and con, attitudes of interested organizations and agencies, 
and other pertinent considerations. 

Excepting chapter LX, the study was made and the report prepared 
by Charles A. Quattlebaum, principal specialist in education on the 
staff of the Legislative Reference Service. Chapter LX, concerning 
alternative formulas for allocation of Federal funds, was written by 
Ravmond E. Manning, senior specialist in taxation on the staff of the 
Service. For their cooperation in critically reviewing parts or all of 
the report, appreciation is expressed to Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School 
Housing Section, United States Office of Education; James L. 
McCaskill, director, legislation and Federal relations division, 
National Education Association; and John R. Miles, assistant 
manager, education department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

ErRNestT S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. Legislative Reference Service. 
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FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S VIEWPOINT 


The question of Federal aid to school construction has received 
congressional consideration at intervals over a period of many years. 
The Congress has enacted some legislation in this field. The scope 
of the question and the nature of the legislative proposals have varied 
from time to time. 

A statement of President Eisenhower’s views concerning the issue 
seems appropriate as an introduction to this report 

As a candidate for the presidency, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said 
in October 1952: 

In this critical problem of adequate education, we must now undertake to help 
needy States build schools. Such help should be extended only where a State 
is doing its utmost but, because of inadequate resources or special burdens, is 
unable to do the job on its owr 


In his address to Congress on February 2, 1953, President Eisen- 


hower made the following statement concerning Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education in general: 


Our school system demands some prompt, effective help. During each of the 
last 2 years more than 1 million children have swelled the elementary and 
secondary school population of the country. Generally, the school population 
is proportionately higher in States with low per capita income. This whole 
situation calls for careful congressional study and action. I am sure you share 


my conviction that the firm conditions of Federal aid must be proved need and 
proved lack of local income 

President Eisenhower especially recommended legislation providing 
continuation of Federal assistance for the construction and operation 
of schools in districts having school population influxes because of 
defense activities. Such legislation was enacted by the 83d Congress 
in its first session and was approved by the President on August 8, 
1953. 

In his radio and television report to the people on January 5, 1954, 
President Eisenhower expressed concern regarding the schooling of 
“our children”? and said that his administration is committed to help 
“prevent” the Nation's having a “poor school system.”’ 

President Eisenhower's message on the state of the Union delivered 
before Congress on January 7, 1954, contains the following statement 
headlined “Edueation’ 


Youth—our greatest resourece—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population 

The preparatior of teachers as, indeed, the contre and direetion of publie 
education policy, is a state and loeal responsit \ However, the Federal 
Government should stand ready to assist States which demonstral cannot 

Address in Los A es, ( Oct. 9, 1952 
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provide sufficie school buildings In order to appraise the eeds I hope that 
this year a conference on education will be held in each State, culminating in a na- 
tional conference From these conferences on education, every level of govern- 
ment—from the Federal Government to each local school board—should gain the 
information with which to attack this serious problen 





CHAPTER I. FINDINGS, CONSIDERATIONS, AND 
ALTERNATIVES 


CONTENTS 


\. Findings from this study. 
B. Elements of the issu 
( Alternative courses of actio 
‘The purpose of this chapter is (a) to proy ide the reader a summary 
preview of the findings from this study; (6) to set forth, in question and 
answer form, the principal elements of the issue; and (c) to point out 
alternative courses of action. 


A, FINDINGS FROM THIS STUDY 


It is impossible adequately to summarize in a few pages all the 
detailed material in this report. The other chapters contain much 
additional information which might be helpful in the consideration 
of existing legislative proposals, in the formulation of new ones, and 
in the ultimate legislative decision. A résumé of the principal findings 
follows. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND; PRECEDENTS FOR AID 


When our Nation was young, Federal land and monetary grants for 
the support of eduction in States formed from the public domain gave 
impetus to the construction of schoolhouses. Throughout its history 
the Federal Government has provided school facilities on certain lands 
reserved for its own use. In recent decades Congress has appropri- 
ated large sums for Federal aid to school construction in periods of 
defense emergency and economic depression. 

During the depression of the 1930's Federal aid to improvement, en- 
largement and construction of schools was provided through several 
Federal agencies. Such Federal aid amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars was distributed fairly generally throughout the United 
States. During the World War II period, however, such aid was 
limited to localities having swollen populations due to war activities. 

From July 1946 until September 1950 no Federal aid was provided 
for the construction of local public schools. Public Law 815, 81st 
Congress, established a new program of aid to school construction in 
federally affected localities 

From time to time during the decade prior to the Ist session of the 

83d Congress bills proposing various forms of Federal aid to school 
construction were introduced. Some of the bills called for general 
Federal participation in financing the construction of schools. 


LEGISLATION IN EFFECT AND PENDING PROPOSALS 


The only program of Federal aid to school construction now in oper- 
ation is that provided for certain federally affected school districts 
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inder Public Law 815. Slst Congress, as amended by Public Law 246, 
SSd Congress. 

Other forms of Federal aid to elementary and secondary education 
LO n effect include (1) aid to the support of vocational education 
nder the well-known Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts and, 

for the operation of schools in certain federally affected school 


trict Whether the national school-lunch program should be re- 
as Federal aid to education is questionable So are the ar- 

nts under which some of the States receive part of the income 

lerive from certain federally owned lands within their borders 
Phere is no program of Federal aid to elementary and secondary edu- 


reneral 
During the first session of the S3d Congress 31 bills and joint 
esolutions proposing some form of Federal aid to school construction 
vere introduced. Three bills were introduced proposing Federal aid 


0 ele mentary and secondary education in cenera! 


NEED FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Che SIst ¢ ‘ongress appropriate d $3 million to remain ubtli expended 
» aid the States in carrying out a nationwide inventory of existing 
school facilities and survey of the need for additional facilities In 
December 1953 the United States Office of Education published its 
report on the status phase of the survey. The report coniains exten- 
sive data on the conditions of school housing and the need for addi- 
onal facilities in the 43 States (including Territories and possessions 
defined as States) which participated in the inventory. 

Proj ection ol the findines from the survey concerning needs In the 
13 States on the basis of relative enrollmenis led to the conclusion 
that in 1952 there was a nationwide need for 512,000 instruction rooms 
to house 8,881,360 pupils at a cost of about $10.6 billion. 

Generally the report presented an impressive picture of grave need 
for improvement of existing facilities and construction of new school 
housing throughout the Nation. Over half of the buildings in the 
omposite pict ire have only 1 room each: nearly half of all the build- 
ings are approaching the final stages of their usability at an age of 
over 50 years; a third of all the buildings have been rated ‘unsatis- 
actory”’ by State and local educational agencies 

Little specific information concerning the need in States not par 
ticipating in the survey is available from published sources 

In November 1953 the research division of the National Education 
Association reported that the shortages in buildings and qualified 
teachers continue to deprive at least half a million pupils of full-time 
schooling. Within the last several vears the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the Architectural Forum have made estimates of need 
for new school facilities ranging from 440,000 to 770,000 classrooms 
The estimates of expenditure needed for new school facilities to about 
1960 have ranged from $11 billion to $34 billion. 


POPULATION AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 


Population increases in the United States since 1940 affecting the 
need for school facilities have far exceeded earlier predictions. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 the increase was over 19 million persons. At 
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the present rate of growth the population will have grown to about 
177.4 million by 1960 and 221 million by 1975. Authoritative studies 
have led to predictions of great changes in the age composition of the 
population which will increase the need for school construction. 
Variations in population growth within the different States and 
regions are expected to affect their relative needs for school facilities 

The increase of enrollments in elementary and secondary schools 
within the last several years has been phenomenal. The United 
States Office of Education has pred ted a public school enrollment 
increase of over a million each year for the next 5 years. Census 
sureau projections have forecast a total elementary-secondary en- 
rollment about one-third greater in 1959 than it was in 1952. Projec- 
tions of enrollment by grades indicate that the needs in future years 
for school facilities to accommodate different levels of school popula- 
tion probably will be considerably different from what they are now. 


LOCAL AND STATE FINANCING OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Local financing of school construction by bond issues paid off from 
taxation on real property is traditional in the United States. How- 
ever, in many localities the problems of financing school facilities by 
this means have been aggravated by rapid increases in school popula- 
tion and in cost of construction, transfer of wealth from ‘‘tangible’’ 
to “intangible’’ values, and other factors. 

One conclusion from a study carried out several years ago by the 
Council of State Governments was that ‘even when school districts 
are properly organized there is no direct relationship between the 
amount needed to construct school buildings and the ability to finance 
the cost of construction out of local resources.” 

In most States the problem of financing school construction by 
bond issues is markedly affected by constitutional or statutory limita- 
tions designed to prevent school districts from incurring excessive 
indebtedness. Extending the local tax base to levies on incomes et 
cetera for local financing of construction has proved practicable only 
in cities. 

A bulletin published by the United States Office of Education in 
1951 gave extensive information on the existing programs of State 
assistance for school construction. The study showed that provisions 
for financing and administering the State programs vary widely. 

The creation in some States of school building authorities is a recent 
development. It remains to be seen as to whether such authorities 
constitute the final answer to the question of how State assistance 
should be given to localities for school construction. It is clear that 
they are not the answer for districts having assets too low to enable 
them to lease buildings constructed by the authorities. 


VARIATIONS IN STATE ABILITY AND EFFORT 


Available data show there are great differences in State ability and 
effort to support elementary and secondary education in general. In 
1952 income payments per capita of total population ranged from 
$818 in the “poorest’’ State to $2,260 in the “richest” State. In 1951 
income payments per child of school age (5 to 17 vears) varied from 
$2,890 in the State having the least ability to $11,365 in the State 
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having the greatest ability to finance all provisions for elementary 
and secondary education according to this measure. 

As measured in terms of the ratio of school-age children to the adult, 
income-producing population, some States are carrying far greater 
educational loads than others. 

[In 1950-51 current expenditure for elementary and secondary 
schools from State and local sources ranged among the States from 
1.75 percent to over double that amount, namely 3.70 percent, of total 
income payments. 

Similar comparisons of the States with respect to effort being made 
to meet capital outlay for schools would not be meaningful, because 
capital outlay generally represents borrowed money. Expenditure 
for capital outlay in a given vear has no relationship to the income of 
the people for that vear. However, average annual capital outlay 
per pupil in average daily attendance over a period of vears is 
significant, 


ADMINISTRATIVI PROVISIONS AND FORMULAS IN) BILLS INTRODUCED 


Several different kinds of administrative arrangements and distribu- 
tion formulas have been proposed in school-construction bills. 

With respect to proposed administrative structure, most of the bills 
have been of the State-plan type or of the public works type. The 
former would establish a program of Federal assistance administered 
by educational agencies at the Federal, State and local levels of govern- 
ment. The latter would provide for loans and grants to be made 
directly to local school agencies by the Federal Works Administration 
or the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In regard to proposed distribution formulas, the bills have been of 
four types. These would provide respectively: (1) a flat grant per 
pupil; (2) a Federal allotment to each State ranging from 40 percent 
to 60 percent of the cost of the State’s school-construction program, 
according to the relative wealth of the State; (3) a Federal allotment 
to each State on a similar basis but with allotments ranging from 33% 
percent to 66% percent of the cost of the State’s school-construction 
program; and (4) distribution of half of the funds subject to appor- 
tionment on the basis of population and the other half on the basis of 
the amount of certain Federal taxes collected in each State. 


' ALTERNATIVE FORMULAS 


F Most of the bills pending in Congress at this time which propose 
school construction aid would grant such aid to all of the States, even 
the richest State. With the thought that there may be interest in 
granting aid only to needy States, attention is directed toward pro- 
viding formulas which would establish a basis for determiaing need. 
About the best criterion for determining need is the level of income 
payments per capita in a State. For purposes of the discussion, it is 
assumed (perhaps arbitrarily) that any State which has per capita 
income payments above the national average is not a needy State. 
This automatically eliminates 19 States, and leaves 29 entitled to aid 
on the basis of need. 

If it is desired to introduce additional limitations which will further 
restrict the granting of aid, and thus reduce the cost to the Federal 
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Government, actual grants may be conditioned not only on the fact 
of need but also on whether or not a particular State is exerting at 
least an average tax effort on its own behalf, and is making at least 
average school expenditures in relation to its per capita income. 
Applying these last two restrictions, 12 of the so-called needy States 
are below average in tax effort and school expenditures in relation to 
income and are thus disqualified. This would reduce the number of 
States entitled to aid from 29 to 17. Various systems of weighting 
for the various factors can be devised which will change the result. 
Under one outlined in the text, two additional States would be added 
to raise the total to 19. 


ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


Arguments over the issue of Federal aid to school construction fre- 
quently have involved the broader question of Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education in general. Following are some of 
the arguments in brief. 

Proponents of Federal aid to school construction have contended 
that 

1) The provision of educational facilities is im part a Federal 
responsibility, because the very preservation of our form of 
government and the promotion of the national welfare depend 
upon the adequate education of the whole Nation. 

2) The Federal Government is the only agency able to bring 
about nationwide provision of the necessary educational facilities 

(3) The principle of Federal action and appropriations for the 
support of education is thoroughly and firmly established. 

4) A program of Federal aid to school construction would help 
reduce the great differences in educational opportunity existing 
among and within the States. 

(5) It is unfair and disastrous to leave to the States and com- 
munities the entire responsibility for providing educational 
facilities, as is shown by several (stated) facts. 

(6) There is a great need for a general program of Federal aid 
to school construction. 

(7) Partial discharge of the Federal responsibility in education 
through Federal aid to school construction would be feasible and 
effective. 

(8) Establishment of a general program of Federal aid to school 
construction would lessen the possibility of Federal control of 
education in the United States as is shown by several (stated) 
facts. 

Opponents of Federal aid to school construction have contended 
that: 

(1) According to the Federal Constitution and traditions in 
the United States, provision for educational facilities is a local, 
State, and private concern. 

(2) In any program of Federal aid to school construction, 
undesirable Federal control would be inevitable. 

(3) There is not sufficient need for Federal aid to school con- 
struction. 

(4) Such Federal assistance would tend to perpetuate legal 
shackles to increased efficiency in State and local administration 
of education. 
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5) A general program of Federal aid to school construction 
would unfairly take money from some States to build schools in 
other States. 

6) It would not bring about equalization of educational 
opportunity. 

7) The objectives sought through Federal aid to school con- 
struction are being attained by the States and localities. 

8) Our system of taxation can be revised so as to provide 
adequate funds for school construction from State and local 


sources, 
ATTITUDES OF ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


Through resolutions and otherwise many organizations and agencies 
have expressed opinions or recommended congressional action con- 
cerning the issue of Federal aid to school construction. The following 
statements are briefly indicative of the attitudes of a few of the 
organizations and agencies whose positions are described in the final 
chapter ol this report, 

The United States Commissioner of Kdueation has expressed 
expectation that recommendations from a White House Conference 
on Education and the Secretary’s Advisory’s Committee on Educa- 
tion (Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) will in large 
measure shape the position of the United States Office of Education 

The Administrator of the (Federal) Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has said that in his opinion the Department of Health, 
Kdueation, and Welfare would be in the best position to advise on 
steps which should be taken to meet financial problems of local 
educational agencies 

There is evidence that the State boards of education venerally favor 
Federal aid to school construction as proposed in. 2601, 83d Congress. 


One of the official statements of policy of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers is that: ‘‘The Federal Government should 
provide financial assistance and consultative services to the several 
States to assist them in the planning and construction of plant facil- 
ities for tax supported and publicly controlled schools.”’ 

The American Federation of Teachers has since 1928 actively 
supported a program of Federal aid for publie school buildings 
The National Education Association “believes that the great increase 
in school population and the serious lag in schoolhouse construction 
constitute a national need that must be met with sufficient Federal 
financial support to provide adequately for essential public school 
building construction.” 

The Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference takes the position that construction of schoolhouses is 
primarily a responsibility of local communities. The National 
Council of the Churches of Christ is opposed to subsidies or grants 
of any kind by public authorities whether they be Federal, State, 
or otherwise for private or parochial schools. 

The chamber of commerce of the United States has no specific 
position with respect to Federal aid to school construction, but opposes 
general Federal aid to education, presumably including general aid 
for school construction. 
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The Congress of Industrial Organizations has urged the 83d Con- 
oress to enact a school-eonstruction bill to provide Federal aid for a 
comprehensive, nationwide school construction program. 

It is the position of the National Farmers Union that the Federal 
Government should assist all States and areas which do not have 
sufficient local resources to finance needed school construction. 

The National Conference of State Taxpayer Executives is opposed 
to any Federal aid program for school construction. 


B. ELEMENTS OF THE ISSUE 


The legislative issue of Federal aid to school construction is com- 
posed of many elements or considerations. The following 10 ques- 
tions and ensuing comments point to some of the more important 
considerations, 

The comment following each question constitutes & summary state- 
ment of relevant information brought out by this study, or a conelusion 
based upon the study. The statement may or may not fully answe1 
the question. In no case is a comment intended as an answer to a 
question of opinion. The comment is offered as an informational aid 
to the formulation of opinion. 


1. Is there a precede nt for the enactment of legislation establishing a 
program of Federal aid to school construction 1 needy areas of the 
United State s? 

In recent times of economic depression and national defense emer- 
geney the Congress has established large programs of direct Federal 
aid to school construction. The most recently enacted legislation 
provides aid to one type of ‘‘needy”’ localities—namely those over- 
burdened with school enrollments because of Federal activities. 

2. What legislative provisions for Federal aid to school construction are 
mn effect? 

The only program of Federal aid to school construction now i 
operation is that provided for certain federally affected school dis- 
tricts. 

So, What bills proposing Fede ral aid to school co? struction are pe nding? 

Of the 31 bills and joint resolutions proposing some form of Federal 
aid to school construction which were introduced in the first session 
of the 83d Congress, digests of the 15 bills having more general appli- 
cation are given in chapter III of this report. 

4. Is there a serious nationwide need for construction of school build- 
ings? 

Extensive evidence of such a need has been amassed from several 
sources including the national survey of school facilities carried out 
under title I of Public Law 815, 8ist Congress, and studies made by 
the research division of the National Education Association, 

b. What do studi S of population and school enrollment tre / ds show 
relative to school construction needs? 

Such studies show that unless the rate of construction of school 
facilities is greatly accelerated the shortage of such facilities will grow 
much greater in the vears ahead. 
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6. HW hat are the local ai d State provisions for financing school construc- 

tion? 

Although traditionally the construction of public schools has been 
financed by local bond issues paid off over a period of years from taxes 
on real property, over half of the States have instituted programs of 
financial aid to school districts for capital outlay. Some States have 
established authorities which build schools and lease them to local 
educational authorities. 

Are the Té var ations in State qd? d local ability to Jindal Ce all provisio? 8 
tov ele hie ntary ai d SECO] dar / eduecatio “ ) cludiy q school constr uUC- 
tion? 

Yes Ability and effort vary widely among the States and localities. 
Relevant data are given in chapters VIT and IX 
8. What kind of form ula m ight be utili ed foi the distribution of Federal 

funds for school construction? 

Several types of formulas which have been proposed in bills are 
rey iewed in chapter VITT. Other formulas are offered for considera- 
tion in chapter ix. 

9. What are the arguments in a nutshell for and against Federal aid to 

school construction? 

Pro.—Since adequate school facilities are lacking and are necessary 
for the national welfare, the Federal Government should provide part 
of the needed funds from Federal sources of revenue. Con.—The 
provision of public school facilities is a State and local responsibility. 


10. In a nutshell, what are the attitudes of interested organizations and 
Age neies toward the que stion of Federal aid to school construction, 
as re ported in this study? 

In general, State educational agencies, educational and parental 
associations, and labor and farm organizations favor such Federal aid. 
At least one industrial organization and one taxpayers’ organization 
have expressed opposition. 


C, ALTERNATIVE CourRSES OF ACTION 


This analysis of the issue of Federal aid to school construction has 
brought out a number of alternatives for congressional action. It is 
apparent that the Congress might enact no legislation or it might 
choose an alternative to school-construction assistance from among 
several other kinds of legislation providing Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education. The Congress might also choose among 
several different forms of legislation providing aid to school 
construction. 

Here are some of the possibilities, with comments concerning their 
relative advantages and disadvantages. 

1. There is an alternative of either Federal aid to school construction 
or some other form of Federal aid to elementary and secondary education. 
The other forms of assistance might be either (1) aid for payment of 
teachers’ salaries, (2) aid for teacher training, (3) aid for the operation 
of schools, or (4) general financial aid without stipulation as to purpose. 

In comparison with one or more of these alternatives, aid to school 
construction would have the following, and perhaps other, advantages: 
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(1) The assistance given for capital outlay would release some 
State and local financing capacity to meet operating expenses of the 
schools. 

(2) A program of Federal aid to school construction probably would 
offer the least, if any, opportunity for Federal influence over local 
school offerings or operation. 

(3) Federal aid to school construction could be directed easily to 
specific localities of need. 

(4) By making possible many kinds of employment, large-scale 
purchase of materials, and increase in circulation of currency, school 
construction aid could be used to cushion economic recession. 

5) School construction aid could be used to advantage in long-range 
planning. 

Proposals for other forms of Federal aid to elementary and se ondary 
education have been attacked more forcefully on the grounds that 
they might lead to undesirable Federal influence or control over 
education. They have also been more involved with the question of 
aid to private and parochial schools. Such involvement has been the 
principal factor in the defeat of some Federal-aid-to-education 
proposals, 

aes There is ar alte rnative of ( ither Federal aid 'O school CONST ! 
in all the States or in only some States The aid might be lmited to 
needy States or localities, or it micht be limited to localities espe ally 
federally affected. Proposals to give some construction aid to all the 
States have been attacked on the grounds that some of the rich States 
have no need for such assistance. 

Proposals to limit the aid to n edy States have the advantage of the 
expressed Presidential favor of this basic idea Federal aid to school 
construction in localities particularly affected by Federal activities is 
already provided temporarily. 

ai There is an alte rnative of allotment of kederal funds for school 
construction either to States or to local school districts There seems to 
be a preponderance of advantages to be gained from allotment to 
the States. Some of the reasons are: 

(1) The Federal Government can evaluate State potential ability 
on the basis of income. On the other hand, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Federal Government to evaluate comparative 
needs and abilities of school districts in different States under different 
legal limitations. 

(2) The Federal Government cannot require a State to change its 
laws, unless thev are unconstitutional; but the Federal Government 
can establish a program of assistance available to States qualifying 

(3) Under our governmental structure it is logical for the States to 
take action toward the equalization of educational opportunities 
within their respective borders rather than for the Federal Government 
to try to do so. 

(4) Federal aid granted directly to school districts might encourage 
political pressures for construction which would perpetuate undesir- 
able organization of school districts. State school officials sometimes 
cannot oppose such direct aid without being accused of blocking 


progress. 


45259—54——_2 
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5) Federal aid directly to school districts for construction purposes 
would make more difficult the efforts of the States to coordinate each 
ndividual project with overall, long-range plans. 

1. There is an alternative of administration of the program at the 
federal level through either the Office of Education or some other Federal 
Agency Administration by the Office of Education would have the 
advantage of that agency’s long experience in administering other 
programs involving Federal, State, and local relationships in educa- 
tion. It would also have the advantage of utilization of established 
channels for liaison between Federal, State, and local educational 
authorities. Administration of the program by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency would have the advantage of utilization of the 
experiences of that Agency in making loans and grants to local public 
bodies for the construction of community facilities. 

5. There are alternative formulas for the distribution of Fede ral funds 
for school construction.—The characteristics of different formulas 
which have been or might be utilized in legislative proposals are de- 
scribed in chapters VIII and IX of this report. The formulas are 
adapted to different proposals already considered in this discussion 
of alternatives. 


CHAPTER Il. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
QUESTION 


CONTENTS 


A. Origin of Federal aid to school constructior 

B. Programs during the depression of the 1930's 

(. The World War II program. 

1). Postwar aid (to June 30, 1953). 

I. Legislative proposals prior to the 838d Congress (1941-5 


A. Ortain oF FepERAL ArIp To ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


It might be said that Federal aid to school construction began with 
early land and monetary grants for the support of education in States 
formed from the public domain. Antedating the Constitution, the 
origin of these grants lies in an ordinance adopted by the Congress of 
the Confederation in 1785 for the disposal of public lands in th 
western territory. 

\s a result of this ordinance and subsequent action by the Congress 
of the Confederation and later by the Congress of the United States, 
education in each new State admitted to the Union received an en- 
dowment of public lands and in some cases monetary grants derived 
from the sales of public lands. However, these grants were for the 
establishment and support of schools in general. Some of the income 
from the early grants probably was expended by local communities 
for the construction of school buildings, but the Congress did not 
specify what portion of the lands or funds derived from the sale of 
“— if any, should be used for this purpose 

- furnishing sites for school buildings in some instances, and in 
hia rr ways the early Federal land grants for the support of education 
undoubtedly gave an impetus to school construction 

In relatively recent years the Federal Government has extensively 
participated directly in financing the construction of public schools in 
times of (a) economic depression and (6) war or intensive activity for 
the national defense. 


B. Programs DurInG THE DEPRESSION OF THE 1930's 


During the economic depression of the 1930's the Federal Govern- 
ment eS «dl large-scale financial assistance to communities through- 
out the Nation for the construction of public schools. The principal 
Federal agencies which disbursed Federal aid for school cosaiemniid 
were the Public Works Administration (earlier called the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works) and the Work Projects 
Administration (earlier called the Works Progress Administration 
The methods of operation and policies of the PWA and of the WPA 
differed substantially. 
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In addition to making allotments for Federal public works the 
PWA advanced about $2.5 billion in loans and grants to local govern- 
ments for public works. Besides thus aiding the localities in con- 
structing schools, hospitals, et cetera, vital to community life, the 
PWA program provided much-needed employment. Since the chief 
aim of the PWA was employment rather than relief, jobs on PWA 
projects were generally not restricted to the needy unemployed; nor 
were the locations of the projects confined to those areas especially 
hard hit. 

PWA made allotments from July 1933 through June 30, 1942, for 
6,687 element: ry and seconds ary sc -hool- building proje ets costing over 
$979 million. Inthe Territories and possession of the United States as 
well as in every State of the Union, communities participated in this 
program of se hool-building construction. The importance communi- 
ties attached to this type of construction was shown by the fact that 
construction of school buildings comprised about 40 percent of all 
non-Federal projects for which PWA made allotments. 

Besides assisting communities in school construction, the PWA, over 
a period of 6 years, at a cost of $6,141,000, built 90 educational build- 
ings on Federal lands reserved for Indians. 

Unlike the PWA program, the program of the Work Projects 
Administration, initiated in the summer of 1935, concentrated ou pro- 
viding work for needy unemployed persons rather than for construc- 
tion workers in general. The WPA program utilized nonrelief workers 
only for special jobs for which qualified relief workers were not 
available. 

The WPA did not make lump-sum grants to State and local govern- 
ments as did the PWA. The WPA bore the primary responsibility for 
the operation of a program of useful public works, of which school 
construction accounted for about one-third of the total cost. Although 
States and localities played important roles in the program, the 
Federal Government directly paid project workers and purchased 
materials supplied by WPA. 

Under the WPA program, over 5,900 new school buildings were 
constructed and more than 33,000 other school buildings were enlarged, 
improved, or modernized over a period of 8 years. The estimated 
total cost was $466,700,000, of which the Federal Government provided 
about 71 percent. New schools built with WPA assistance in practi- 
cally all the States ranged from small buildings in rural areas to large 
city institutions. The types and materials of construction and the 
percentage of sponsor contribution varied widely according to the 
needs and means of the localities. 

During the depression period the Federal Government also provided 
aid to school construction through other agencies besides the PWA 
and the WPA. In the 1933-34 school year alone the Federal Civil 
Works Administration furnished about $19,500,000 and the Federal 
Kmergency Relief Administration about $44 million for the construec- 
tion and improvement of educational facilities throughout the country. 
Under the out-of-school work program of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, over a period of several years, about 3,700 small educational 
buildings were erected and about 18,000 were improved or remodeled. 

Owing to the impossibility of accurately segregating some of the 
Federal expenditures by purpose, an estimate of the total e xpenditure 
by the Federal Government in aid to school construction during the 
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depression of the 1930’s might be misleading. However, it is certain 
that the Federal expenditure which might be charged to this specific 
purpose during the depression period amounted ¢o hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

C. Tus Woritp War II Procram 


Federal aid to school construction during the depression of the 
1930’s was distributed fairly generally throughout the United States 
and its Territories and possessions. On the other hand,.such assist- 
ance during World War II was limited to loealities having swollen 
school populations due to the influx of military personnel and war- 
workers. Under the Lanham Act (55 Stat. 351) these communities 
received assistance in the construction and maintenance of community 
facilities, including schools. 

The Federal Works Agency initially administered the Lanham 
Act program, which, along with other functions of the FWA, was 
transferred to the General Services Administration in 1949. 

Under the Lanham Act, municipalities applying for Federal aid in 
the construction of community facilities were expected to contribute 
toward the financing of construction. However, the act authorized 
construction of facilities wholly at Federal cost in case the community 
was unable to contribute and the facilities were adjudged essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. Facilities thus constructed 
were generally rented to the communities during the war and after- 
ward sold to them. 

School construction accounted for about 27 percent of all construc- 
tion costs under the Lanham Act program. As of June 30, 1946, 
Federal allotments had amounted to $80,700,000 on 1,151 school 
projects constructed at a total cost of $98,400,000. 


D. Postwar Arp (to JuNE 30, 1953 


From July 1946 until after the enactment of Public Law 815, Sist 
Congress, approved September 23, 1950, no Federal aid was provided 
for the construction of local public schools. 

However, title V of the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 had authorized loans to States and localities for the advance 
planning of public works, including schools. Under this program new 
planning advances were approved until June 30, 1947, when such 
advances ceased temporarily. In October 1949 Congress reactivated 
the program with an authorization of $100 million in Federal aid for 
advance planning of various community facilities, including schools. 

With the enactment of Public Law 815, in September 1950, the 
Congress established a new program of Federal aid to school construe- 
tion in federally affected localities. 

Public Law 815 recognized a responsibility on the part of the Federal 
Government for the impact of Federal activities on school-construction 
needs in certain types of localities. The act provided for Federal 
payment of the cost of constructing school facilities in federally 
affected areas in the manner and to the extent prescribed in the law. 

Title I of Public Law 815 relates to surveys and State plans for 
school construction. A brief statement of the provisions of this title 
appears in a subsequent section of this report. 
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Title IT of Publie Law 815 provided for Federal aid to school con- 
struction in federally affeeted areas. Following is a condensed state- 
nent of the principal provisions of this title.’ 

The title authorized, during the fiscal years 1951 to 1953 inclusive, 
the appropriation of necessarv sums for grants to local school districts 
ror emet! r nev school construction The need for such construction 
must have arisen from certain Federal activities 

The title provided for such Kederal contributions in the amount of 
95, 70, and 45 percent of the average per pupil cost of school construe- 
tion nthe State concerned, multiplied by the number of school- 
children in 3 respective categories: (1) Children residing on Federal 
property with a parent e nploved on Federal property, if, during the 
current fiseal vear they were 15 or more in number and constituted at 
least 5 percent of the estimated average daily attendance of the local 
educational ageney; (2) children residing on Federal property partly 
or wholly situated in the same State as the local educational agency if 
they were 15 or more in number and constituted at least 5 percent of 
the attendance; and (3) children whose attendance resulted from ac- 
tivities of the United States if they were 20 or more in number and 
constituted at least 10 percent of the attendance, and if the construe- 
tion of additional facilities would impose an undue burden on the tax- 
ing and borrowing ability of the local ageney 

In the case of agencies hav Ing an average daily attendance of over 
5,000 during the fiscal year 1950, the percentage-of-attendance re- 
quirement was doubled In each category, and provision was made for 
payment only on the basis of the number of such children in the 3 re- 
spective categories in excess of 5, 5, and 10 percent of average daily 
attendance during the current fiscal year. 

The aet provided for the deduction from 
Federal assistance to local school construction since 1939, and author- 
zed the reimbursement of local agencies which had already provided 
facilities for children in the categories mamed. It made special 
arrangements for cases in which the effect of Federal activities was 


crants of the amount of 


determined to be temporary, and in which local agencies were unable 
to provide education to children residing on Federal property. It 


authorized the Commissioner of Education to reserve 10 percent of 
appropriations for special additional grants, in the most urgent cases, 
to local agencies unable to finance the non-Federal share. 

The act prohibited all Federal direction, supervision, or control of 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school 
or school system of any local or State educational agency. 

Total appropriations, to remain until expended, for school construe- 
tion in federally affected areas under title I] of Public Law 815 had 
amounted to $341,500,000 as of June 30, 1953 

As of that date the United States Commissioner of Education had 
reserved funds in the amount of $338,195,500 for the construction of 
1,336 school-building projects to house approximately 350,000 pupils. 
These were located in the federally impacted areas in 44 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

\s of June 30, 1953, 191 projects had been completed and 972 
were in varying stages of completion. On these 1,220 projects 
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$169,190,368.16 had been paid to date of which $37,608,037.51 was fon 
final payments on completed projects and $131,582,330.57 was for 
partial payments on the remaining 972 still under construction. In 
addition to the Federal funds expended and obligated, the applicants 
had furnished an additional $80 million, or approximately 25 percent, 
from State and local funds to supplement the Federal grants on thi 
projects. 

The administration of the law had accomplished in large measure 
its major purpose for the period of its effectiveness. Federal funds 
had not been made available, however, for (1) reimbursement of 
school districts for expenditures already made on account of increased 
enrollments due to Federal activities, and (2) aid to districts still 
experiencing rapid growth because of Federal activities. .\ new 
authorization of appropriations for these purposes, and other amend- 
ments to Public Law 815 were made effective by Public Law 246 
approved August 8, 1953. Chapter III of this report contains a 
digest of Public Law 246 (83d Cong. 


E. LEGISLATIVE Proposats Prior to THE S3p ConGREss (1941-52 


Numerous and varied bills proposing Federal aid to school con- 
struction have been introduced in the Congress over a period of many 
vears. The following brief review of selected, unenacted bills offers 
an insight into the nature of the more general proposals for Federal] 
aid to school construction during the decade preceding the 83d Con- 
gress. These proposals constitute part of the background for a con- 
sideration of pending bills and possible introduction of new ones. The 
distribution formulas of some of these bills are discussed elsewhere in 
this report. 

77 th Congre 8s 

During the 77th Congress, Senators Thomas of Utah and Doxey 
of Mississippi, and Representative Ellis of Arkansas introduced bills 
proposing an annual appropriation of $300 million for use in (a bgecd 
viding adequate educational opportunities in areas adjac to 
national-defense activities and industries, and (6) otherwise more 
nearly equalizing educational opportunities throughout the United 
States. Use of the funds appropriated under these bills (5. 1313, 

2171, and H. R. 4761) would have included expenditure for school 
plant construction. 
79th Congress 

In the 79th Congress, Senator Morse, of Oregon, and Representative 
Neely, of West Virginia, proposed the Educational Facilities Act of 
1945, which would have authorized Federal appropriations to the 
States for public educational plant facilities. ‘This proposal was in- 
troduced in the Senate as 5. 171 and in the House as H. R. 4499. 
Besides authorizing appropriations for surveys of needs and the 
preparation by States of drawings and specifications, these bills would 
have authorized the appropriation of $1,500 million of Federal funds 
to remain available to June 30, 1952, for acquisition, construction, and 
improvement of school-plant facilitie s. Of this amount, one-tenth of 
1 percent would have gone to the United States Office of Education 
for personnel, etc., and 99.9 percent to the States. 
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The United States Office of Education would have directed the 
surveys, approved State plans, and allocated funds to State educational 
agencies. The latter would have made surveys, allocated funds to 
individual projects, and generally controlled the use of funds within 
the States under the approved State plans. 

The Education Development Act (S. 2497) introduced on July 31, 
1946, by Senators Murray, of Montana, Morse, of Oregon, and Pepper, 
of Florida, would have provided for a 10-year program of aid to the 
States for the development of educational systems. The program 
would have included appropriations for planning and construction of 
educational plant facilities amounting to $200 million for 1948, $300 
million for 1949, and $400 million for 1950. 


SOth Clo OTeCSS8 


During the 2d session of the 80th Congress at least seven bills propos- 
ing aid for the construction of school plants were introduced. Identical 
bills, H. R. 7057 and S. 2909, introduced respectively by Representa- 
tive Bland and Senator Robertson, both of Virginia, proposed to 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make grants 
totaling $300 million and loans totaling $300 million to the States for 
elementary and secondary school buildings and appurtenances and 
ae 1anent equipment necessary to the proper functioning of such 
buildings. Loans and grants would have been restricted to 50 percent 
of the total cost of the educational facilities. 

Hf. R. 7157 introduced by Mr. MeCowen, of Ohio, on August is 
1948, proposed to authorize the appropriation of $200 million for the 
fiscal year 1950 and $100 million annually for 4 years thereafter to 
assist the States in making surveys, preparing plans, and acquiring 
and constructing plant facilities for public schools. Allocation to the 
States would have been made by the Commissioner of Buildings, Fed- 

Works Agency. ; 


SJ st ( ongress 


Over 40 bills proposing Federal financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of public elementary and secondary school facilities were intro- 
duced in the Ist session of the 8lst Congress. After holding hearings 
on a number of these bills a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare prepared a composite bill including what 
they adjudged to be the best features of the various bills considered. 
Kight of the thirteen members of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare (Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, and others) introduced the 
composite bill (S. 2317), while Representative Mitchell, of Washington, 
introdueed a similar bill (H. R. 5718) in the House. 

hese bills proposed to (1) authorize $5 million to be paid to the 
States for an inventory of existing school facilities and for a survey of 
pe need to construction additional facilities; (2) authorize such sums 
| vear as might be determined by the Congress for allotment 
to the States to assist them in the construction of such elementary and 
secondary school facilities as determined by the respective State edu- 
cational agencies; (3) reserve for emergency needs, created by concen- 
trations of defense industry and Federal activities, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1949, 70 percent of the first $100 million, plus 10 per- 


cent of the excess, appropriated pursuant to this act. 


ach fiscal 


Ps. 
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An amended version of S. 2317 passed the Senate on October 17, 
1949, and was referred to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor as the Ist session of the 8ist Congress adjourned on October 17. 

Action on bills proposing Federal aid to school construction during 
the 2d session of the 81st Congress culminated in enactment of Public 
Law 815. 

§2d ( ONgress 

S. 3 and S. 39, introduced by Senator McCarran, of Nevada, and 
H. R. 1663, introduced by Representative Rains, of Alabama, in the 
Ist session of the 82d Congress proposed to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to make loans and grants to local school agen- 
cies for the construction, remodeling, etc., of school facilities approved 
by State educational agencies. The bills proposed grants equal to 
50 percent of the cost of the facilities, subject to an increase up to a 
maximum of 75 percent in the case of public-land States. 

H. R. 3362, introduced by Representative Mitchell, proposed to 
authorize the appropriation of such sums each fiscal year as might be 
determined by Congress for allotment to the States to assist them in 
the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities 
as the United States Commissioner of Education should determine to 
be necessary. Federal funds to be expended in the year beginning 
July 1, 1951, would have been reserved for critical projects made so 
by reason of rapid increase in school-age children through Federal 
defense or other activities. 

H. R. 4545, introduced by Representative Bailey, of West Virginia, 
proposed general Federal financial assistance to the States and Terri- 
tories for the construction of public elementary and secondary school 
facilities, according to a prescribed method of apportionment 

H. R. 4913, introduced by Representative Perkins, of Kentucky, 
would have authorized the appropriation of $500 million for the vear 
ended June 30, 1953, and for each of the 2 succeeding years, to assist 
the States in the acquisition and construction of urgently needed 
plant facilities for elementary, secondary, and vocational schools. 

In the second session of the 82d Congress, Senators Hill, of Alabama, 
and Murray, of Montana, introduced S. 3358, proposing to amend 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, and provide a general program of 
Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories in the con- 
struction of public elementary and secondary school facilities. The 
bill proposed a method of apportionment taking into consideration a 
number of factors. 

H. R. 8145, introduced by Representative Bailey, proposed changes 
in the provisions for Federal aid to State educational agencies affected 
by Federal activities (Public Law 815). The bill furthermore pro- 
posed to authorize appropriations for the fiscal vears 1953 and for 
each of the 5 succeeding fiscal vears, of such sums necessary to provide 
urgently needed minimum classroom facilities in States which, on 
account of increased enrollments, high cost of construction, lack of 
adequate funds, or lack of adequate sources of funds would be unable 
to meet the need. 

From this brief review of certain specific proposals it may be seen 
that during the 10-year period prior to the 83d Congress bills were 
introduced to authorize direct appropriations, loans, and grants-in-aid 
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to school construction. Some of the bills would have provided aid 
only to localities particularly federally affected, but other bills had 
more general application. Provision for Federal assistance in making 
surveys and plans was included in some of the bills. Proposals were 
divided over whether funds should be administered by the United 
States Office of Education or by a Federal agency not primarily 
concerned with education . 


CHAPTER III. LEGISLATION IN EFFECT AND PENDING 
PROPOSALS 


CONTENTS 


\. Federal aid to school construction in effect 
B. Other current aid to elementary and secondary educatior 
C. Pending bills proposing aid to construction: 
1. House bills. 
2. Senate bills. 
DD. Pending proposals for other forms of aid: 
1. House bills. 


2. Senate bills. 
A. Feperau Atp to ScHOooL ConsTRuUCTION IN EFFEC? 


The only program of Federal aid to school construction now in 
operation is that provided for federally affected school districts under 
Public Law 815, 8Ist Congress, as amended by Public Law 246, 83d 
Congress. The principal provisions of Public Law 815 have been set 
forth in the preceding chapter (ch. IL) of this report. 

Public Law 246, approved August 8, 1953, adds to Publie Law 815 
a new title III the purpose of which is 
to provide assistance for the construction of urgently needed minimum sehool 
facilities in school distriets which, since the school vear 1951-52, have had sub- 
stantial increases in school membership as a result of new or increased Federal 
activities. 

The law authorizes Federal payments as follows: (1) 95 percent of 
the cost of providing minimum school facilities needed because of 
increases in enrollment of children whose parents live and work on 
Federal property; (2) 50 percent of such cost because of increases In 
enrollment of children whose parents either live or work on Federal 
property (instead of 70 percent previously provided under Public 
Law 815); and (3) 45 percent of such cost because of increases in 
enrollment of children whose parents came into the district as a 
direct result of Federal activity, if the school district is in an area 
meeting certain criteria. The Congress has appropriated $62 million 
for the first year’s construction under title ILL. 

Public Law 246 also adds a new title [V to Public Law 815 authoriz- 
ing appropriation of $20 million for school construction assistance to 
certain districts enrolling substantial numbers of children who reside 
on Federal property, even though these districts may not have experi- 
enced an increase in enrollments in recent vears. These districts are 
mostly those which enroll large numbers of Indian children living on 
tax-exempt Indian property and which therefore have inadequate tax 
resources to provide the necessary school facilities. The initial appro- 
priation for this title amounts to $8 million. 

Public Law 246 also includes an authorization for appropriation of 
$55 million to pay not more than 70 percent of unpaid entitlements for 
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school construction projects amounting to $95 million for which 
appropriations had not been made prior to the e xpire ation of appropria- 
tion authorization under title II of Public Law 815. However, there 
is a restriction on reimbursements. During its first session the 83d 
Congress did not make an ap}ropriation under this new authorization. 

It has been estimated that the cost of the Federal program author- 
ized by Public Law 246 for the 2-year period 1953-55 will be about 
$174 million. 

Some persons have objected to calling this program Federal aid 
to education. Their objections have been based upon the implications 
of that term. They do not consider that the philosophy underlying 
this legislation is the same as the philosophy which is basic to some 
other Federal-aid-to-education programs and proposals. They regard 
this legislation as merely a provision for Federal payment of an 
obligation—Federal shouldering of a part of the financial burden 
placed upon certain communities by Federal activities, or a form of 
Federal payment in lieu of revenue lost to the communities from 
Federal ownership of property. 

The program in operation under Public Law 815, 81st Congress, as 
amended by Public Law 246, 83d Congress, is treated in this report as 
Federal aid to education because it is commonly so identified. At the 
same time this report gives recognition to the differences in basic 
philosophy underlying this and some other programs generally con- 
sidered Federal aid to education. 

Following is a digest of Public Law 246, 83d Congress, as a whole:! 


Authorizes necessary appropriations for the construction of urgently needed 
minimum school facilities for fiseal year ending June 30, 1954, and succeeding 
fiscal year in school districts which, since the school vear 1951-52, have had 
substantial increases in school membership as a result of new or increased Federal 
activities. Directs that applications for payments hereunder must be filed by 
June 30, 1954, and provides for ‘‘orders of priority’’ for approval of applications 
the amounts of which exceed amounts available for local educational agencies. 

Limits payments to local educational agencies by application of the following 
formulas: (1) The estimated increase, since the school vear 1951-52, of children 
residing on and one of whose parents is employed on Federal property, located 
wholly or in part in the same State or within reasonable commuting distance from 
such school district, multiplied by 95 percent of the average per pupil State school 
construction cost of minimum school facilities; (2) same formula as (1) above, 
except where one condition only exists, i. e., where the child resides on Federal 
property or the child resides with a parent employed on Federal property, the 
estimated increase is multiplied by 50 percent; (3) the estimated increase since 
the regular school year 1951-52, in the number of children whose membership 
results directly from activities of the United States, multiplied by 45 percent of the 
average per pupil cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the State in 
which the school district of such agency is situated if the President finds that the 
area meets specified conditions. In no ease shall the Federal share of the project 
exceed the cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the school district 
of the applicant. Provides formula for computing increase in the number of 
children; defines “critical defense area’’; permits election by local educational 
agency if a child may qualify under either of the preceding provisions. Restricts 
eligibility of otherwise qualifving local educational agencies to increases of children 
of not less than 20 and equal to 5 percent in cases of (1) and (2) above; or in the 
ease of (3) above, to 10 percent by way of estimated increase and also requires 
that such agency would otherwise be subject to an undue financial burden on the 
taxing and borrowing authority, but permits the Commissioner, in his judgment, 
to waive or reduce any percentage requirements if exceptional circumstances 
exist Which makes such action necessary to avoid inequity and avoid defeating the 


purposes of this act. Affords reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing to 
local educational agencies whose application for Federal aid have been denied by 
TS ) 


Digest prepared in the American Law Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 
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the Commissioner of Education. Upon approval of application the Commissione1 
shall pay such agency 10 percent of the Federal cost of the project, the rest to be 
paid after final drawings, etc., and construction contract-entered into in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him. 

\uthorizes additional grants to local educational agencies where the applications 


woutd be approved but for the agency’s it inabilit y to finance the non-Federa 
of the project cost, or where the application is approved, but because 
the local agency cannot finance the non-Federal share Provides for 
school facilities tor children whose membership is of temporary dur: 





authorizes school facilities for children residing on Federal property o7 
1954, for whom local agencies are unable to provide education, India i 
und those residing on Federal property under the control of the Atomie Energy 








Commission excepted. Directs withholding of payments if the applicant fails t 
comply with the approved program 
Authorizes $20 million for additional assistance to local educational agencies 


ineligible for assistance under this act if it is found that (1) the immunity of Federa 
property from taxation has impaired the ability to finance schoo! activities, (2 
such agency is using due diligence to avail itself of tax and other financial assistance 
to that end, (3) such agenev does not have sufficient funds available from Federa 

State, or local sources to finance such. Authorizes appropriations of not more thar 
$55 million to make reduced payments to such agencies on account of such unpaid 
entitlements. The reduction is to be made by subtracting from the unpaid et 

titlements any amounts representing reimbursement for expend ures for school 
construction under contracts entered into before the enactment of Publie Law 
815, 8lst Congress, and by limiting payments to 70 percent of the entitlements 
as so reduced. 

Extends provision for judicial review to applicants denied hereunder, continues 
the application hereto of any appropriations tor the purposes hereof to June 30 
1955 (now June 30, 1953). Authorizes the Commissioner of Edueation to de- 
termine the construction cost of minimum school facilities 


B. OrHEeR CurRENT AID TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In considering the question of establishing a program of Federal aid 
to school construction in “needy” areas, it appears desirable to take 

look at other forms of Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education now in effect. Following is a brief account of current pro- 
grams of Federal aid to elementary and secondary education other 
than aid to school construction, already reviewed. 

There is no program of Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education in general. There is, however, Federal provision for general 
Federal-State cooperation in the support of vocational education ‘“‘be- 
low college grade,” under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts, 
The United States Office of Education allots the : appropriated Federal 
funds for the promotion of vocational education below college grade. 
Part of the Federal money may be used for the training of teachers 
of vocational subjects, and might be considered to be for the aid of 
higher education, except that the ultimate purpose is vocational edu- 
cation below college grade. Federal funds allotted to the States for 
vocational education below college grade during the fiscal year 1952 
amounted to $26,273,380.? 

Under the Seith-Tiughee and George-Barden Acts the States are 
required to match the expenditures from Federal funds with equal 
expenditures of State or local funds, or both, for the same specific 
purposes. Many of the States and local school districts provide more 
than the minimum amounts required. 

Besides receiving the Federal aid for school construction in federally 
affected areas already considered in this study, certain federally 
affected school districts receive Federal assistance for the operation 


2 Provisional figure obtained from the U. S. Office of Education. 
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of schools under Public Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 248, 83d Congress. The legislation provides financial assistance 
to local educational agencies because of an increase of children residing 
on, or whose parents reside and/or work on federally owned property, 
through 1956. The minimum Federal payment for each such federally 
affected child is one-half the State average expenditure per pupil from 
all revenue sources. The Federal contribution rate otherwise is 
based upon the cost per child from local revenue sources in comparable 
school districts in the same State during the second preceding year. 
The Congress has appropriated $66,500,000 for payments under 
Public Law 874, 8ist Congress as amended by Public Law 248, 83d 
Congress, in the current fiscal year 1954. 

Whether the program of Federal assistance to the provision of school 
lunches in elementary and secondary schools should be regarded as 
Federal aid to education is questionable. Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, under which the program was started, did not mention 
Federal aid to education or school lunches. Initiated in the donation 
to schools of surplus foods, for the purpose of aiding in price stabiliza- 
tion, the Federal assistance since 1943 has been mainly in the form of 
cash payments to be used by participating schools to make local pur- 
chases of food. The stated purpose of the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946, under which the program now operates, is “‘to safeguard 
the health and well-being of the Nation’s children and to encourage 
the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and 
other food.”” Nevertheless, probably few persons would maintain 
that this program is of no aid to education in the States. 

Under the school-lunch program during the fiscal vear 1952 Federal 
cash distribution totaled $66,320,000. The cost of commodities dis- 
tributed to schools during that vear amounted to $32,173,000. 

Some of the States receive Federal funds for schools from several 
other sources. As to whether the arrangements under which the 
States receive this money are forms of Federal aid to education, or are 
merely the payment of Federal obligations, or a part of these obliga- 
tions, is a matter of opinion. Part of the revenue from the national 
forests within a State is transmitted to that State for roads and 
schools. Three States—California, Oregon, and Washington—receive 
about 65 percent of the total amount thus transmitted. In accord- 
ance with the enabling acts for Arizona and New Mexico the entire 
income received by the Federal Government from school lands situated 
within national forests in these States is returned to them for the 
support of schools. Some of the States receive, for the maintenance of 
schools and roads, part of the revenue from federally owned grazing 
lands and mineral lands located within their borders. About a fifth 
of the States are affected by these arrangements, most of them only 
very slightly in relation to their total school budgets. 


C, Penpinc Bitus Proposinc Aip To CONSTRUCTION 


Thirty-one bills and joint resolutions proposing some form of 
Federal aid to school construction were introduced in the Ist session 
of the 83d Congress. Eleven of these proposals relate to school con- 
struction in areas affected by Federal activities (concerning which 
legislation was enacted). Three other bills and two joint resolutions 
relate only to construction in specific localities named in these pro- 
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posals. Following are digests of the remaining 15 bills pending at 
the close of the first session.® 


1. House BiILis 
H. R. 95. Mr. Bennett of Florida, January 3, 1953 (Education and Labor 
Provides that the United States shall reimburse the States for that portion of 


the construction cost of schools built within 10 years which is attributable 
Negroes and Indians. 


to 


H. R. 249. Mr. Elliott, January 3, 1953 (Education and Labor). 

Public School Construction Act of 1953: Provides for Federal financial assistance 
to the States and Territories in the construction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities. The amount of any funds paid to any State, under these 
provisions and not expended or obligated at the close of the fiscal vear ending 
July 1, 1956, shall be repaid to the Treasury of the United States. The method 
of apportionment shall be: (1) Determine the percentage which each State’s 
school-age population bears to the school-age population of the United States, 
(2) multiply this percentage ascertainment by double the amount of the total 
appropriation which shall be deemed the cost of each State’s authorized school- 
construction program, (3) determine each State’s per capita income payments 
for the three most recent consecutive calendar vears, for which data are available 
for the Department of Commerce, (4) the percentage of the cost of each State's 
authorized school-construction program payable under these provisions shall 
in inverse relation to such State’s respective average per capita income 
State desiring to accept the benefits of these provisions shall submit, through 1} 





( 
State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of these provisions 
Such State plan shall meet certain conditions such as providing standards for 
locating, planning, and constructing school facilities. Annual reports by the State 
treasurer shall be submitted to the United States Commissioner of Education for 
transmission to the Congress. Provides for judicial review in the appropriat 


priate 


United States district court. 


Emergency Public School Plant Facilities Act: Authorizes the appropriation 
of $500 million for fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for each of the 2 succeeding 
vears, to assist the States in the acquisition and construction of urgently needed 
plant facilities (excluding athletic) for elementary, secondary, and vocational 
schools. Participation in the program shall be based on the approval of a State 
plan submitted to the United States Commissioner of Education. Upon approval 
of the plan, the State shall be entitled to an allotment determined by the ratio of 
the school-age population of the State to that of the United States, with an adjust- 
ment upwards to within 60 percent of the total cost of the program for the State 
with a low per capita income and downward to within 40 percent for a State with 
a high per capita income. Where separate school facilities are maintained, the 
funds received shall be apportioned equitably between the racial groups within 
the State, and shall not be less than the proportion of a minority population t 
the total population of the State. The Commissioner, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, upon a finding thac a State agency has substantially 
failed to comply with the plan submitted and approved or any other provision 
hereof, may refuse to certify any further funds until there is compliance. If 
compliance is impossible, the State shall return the funds already received. The 
final refusal of the Commissioner shall be subject to review by an appropriate 
State Court of Appeals. The State shall have sole control over the direction, 
supervision, or control over its personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction 
in its school systems. 


H. R. 566. Mr. Rains, January 3, 1953 (Public Works). 


School Construction Act: Authorizes the Federal Works Administrator to make 
loans and grants to local school agencies for the construction, remodeling, etc., 
of school facilities which have been approved by State educational authorities. 
Grants shall be in amount equal to 50 percent of the cost, subject to increase up 
to a maximum of 75 percent in the case of public-lands States. Loans shall bear 
interest at 244 percent. Supervision or control by the Federal Government is 
prohibited. Necessary annual appropriations are authorized. Of the funds 


H. R. 544. Mr. Perkins, January 3, 1953 (Education and Labor). 





3U.S. Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Digest of General Public Bills With Index, 
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appropriaied 75 percent shall be apportioned among the States on the basis of 
population and Federal ‘ax ccllections, and 25 percent shall constitute a discretion- 
ary fund to be used for grants to States which receive less than one-fifth percent cf 
the total made available for grants, and on the basis of comparative need. 

H. R. 1612. Mr. Watts; January 13, 1953 (Education and Labor). 

Provides for Federal financial assistance to the States for the construction of 
publie elementary and secondary school facilities. The allotment to each State 
shall be determined by the ratio which the State’s school-age population bears 
to the school-age population of the United States; but, no State shall receive 
less than $100,000, nor shall a State’s allotment exceed one-third of its annual 
average expenditures. Unused allotments shall be distributed among the States. 

States desiring to accept these benefits may submit a State plan designed to 
carry out the purposes of this part. Such plans shall designate the State educa- 
tional agency as the responsible administrative agency who will report to the 
Commissioner; establish sound construction standards; give priority to local 
educational agencies; limit any given State project to not more than 6635 and 
not less than 33% cf allocated Federal funds; provide for distribution in relation 
to the total where separate school facilities are maintained for racial groups 

Che Commissioner shall approve State plans, and if such approval is refused 
the right of judicial review is granted 

Payments to the States may be made at such times and in such manner as 
the Commissioner may determine, and may be withheld for failure to comply 
with approved State plans. The States are liable for amounts received if the 
certified project is not completed 

An amount equal to one-half of the State administration costs, but not to 
exceed 1 percent of the State’s allotment, shall be paid through the Department 
of the Treasury prior to the audit or settlement of the General Accounting Office 

\ppropriations needed to carry out the provisions of this part are authorized 
for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1952 and for each of the 5 sueceeding fiscal 
vears [amending 64 Stat. 967] 

H. R. 2142. Mr. Smith of Mississippi; January 26, 1953 (Public Works). 

School Construction Act: Authorizes the General Services Administration to 
make loans and grants to local schcol agencies for the construction, remodeling, 
etc., of school facilities which have been approved by State educational authori- 
ties. Grants shall be in amounts equal to 50 percent of the cost, subject to 
increase up to a maximum of 75 percent in the case of public-lands States. Loans 
shall bear interest at 242 percent. Supervision or control by the Federal Govern- 
ment is prohibited. Necessary annual appropriations are authorized. Of the 
funds appropriated 75 percent shall be apportioned among the States on the 
basis of population and Federal tax collections, and 25 percent shall constitute a 
discretionary fund to be used for grants to States which receive less than one-fifth 
of 1 percent of the total made available for grants, and on the basis of comparative 


need, 


H. R. 4537. Mr. Battle; April 14, 1953 (Public Works). 

Same digest as H. R. 566 above.) 

H. R. 5855. Mr. Philbin; June 19, 1953 (Publie Works). 

Authorizes the President to make permanent replacement of public facilities 
and publie and private school buildings, damaged or destroyed in a major disaster 
and permits the President to spend such sums as may be necessary for Federal 
assistance to States and local governments in major disasters (now limited to 
$5 million) [amending 8. C. 42: 1855b, 1855g]. 

H. R. 5990. Mr. Poage; June 29, 1953 (Publie Works 

Same digest as H. R. 5855 above 


2. SENATE BILLS 


8. 359. Mr. Clements; January 13, 1953 (Labor and Public Welfare). 
Provides for Federal financial assistance to the States for the construction of 
public elementary and secondary school facilities. The allotment to each State 
shall be determined by the ratio which the State’s school-age population bears 
to the school-age population of the United States; but no State shall receive less 
than $100,000, nor shall a State’s allotment exceed one-third of its annual average 
expenditures. Unused allotments shall be distributed among the States. 
States desiring to accept these benefits may submit a State plan designed to 
carry out the purpose of this part. Such plans shall designate the State educa- 
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tional agency as the responsible administrative agency who will report to the 
Commissioner; establish sound construction standards; give priority to local 
educational agencies; limit any given State project to not more than 66% and 
not less than 33% of allocated Federal funds; provide for distribution in relation 
to the total where separate school facilities are maintained for racial groups. 

The Commissioner shall approve State plans, and if such approval is refused 
the right of judicial review is granted. 

Payments to the States may be made at such times and in such manner as the 
Commissioner may determine, and may be withheld for failure to comply with 
approved State plans. The States are liable for amounts received if the certified 
project is not completed 

An amount equal to one-half of the State administration costs, but not to 
exceed 1 percent of the State’s allotment, shall be paid through the Department 
of the Treasury prior to the audit or settlement of the General Accounting Office. 

Appropriations needed to carry out the provisions of this part are authorized 
for the fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1953, and for each of the 5 succeeding fiscal 
vears [amending 64 Stat. 967]. 





S. 536. Mr. Humphrey; January 16, 1953 (Labor and Public Welfare). 


School Construction Act of 1953: Authorizes such sums each fiscal year as 
may be determined necessary by Congress for allotment to the States to assist 
them in the construction of such public elementary and secondary school facilities 
as the Commissioner shall determine to be necessary. Federal funds to be 
expended in the year beginning July 1, 1958, are reserved for critical projects 
made so by reason of rapid increase in school-age children through Federal defense 
or other activities. Ninety-seven percent appropriated funds are to be divided 
among the States and 3 percent among Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands according to their respective needs. Funds shall be apportioned 
to each of the States in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount 
appropriated for all the States as the school-age population in the State bears to 
the school-age population of the United States, with adjustment upward in 
percentage of Federal contribution for low-income States and downward for 
high-income States. Provides for an equitable apportionment of Federal funds 
under this act between different racial groups in any State where separate school 
facilities are maintained 

Describes the plans which must be submitted by a State desiring to take 
advantage of this act and authorizes the Commissioner to withhold funds when 
a State agency is in noncompliance. Permits allotments to States for the purpose 
of setting up an integrated plan. 
8S. 969. Mr. MeCarran; February 16, 1953 (Publie Works 

School Construction Act: Authorizes the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to make loans and grants to local school agencies for the construction, remodeling, 
ete., of school facilities which have been approved by State educational author- 
ities. Grants shall be in amount equal to 50 percent of the cost, subject to 
increase up to a maximum of 75 percent in the case of public lands States. Loans 
shall bear interest at 2% percent. Supervision or control by the Federal Govern- 
ment is prohibited. Necessary annual appropriations are authorized. Of the 
funds appropriated, 75 percent shall be apportioned among the States on the 
basis of population and Federal tax collections, and 25 percent shall constitute a 
discretionary fund to be used for grants to States which receive less than one-fifth 
percent of the total made available for grants and on the basis of comparative 
need. 


S. 2270. Mr. Potter; July 1, 1953 (Public Works 


Authorizes the President to make permanent replacerment of publie facilities 
and public and private school buildings, damaged or destroyed in a major disaster 
and permits the President to spend such sums as may be necessary for Federal 
assistance to States and local governments in major disasters (now limited to 
$5 million) [amending U, 8. C. 42: 1855b, 1855g]. 

S. 2294. Mr. Cooper; July 6, 1953 (Labor and Public Welfare). 

Public School Construction Act of 1953: Authorizes $100 million for Federal 
financial assistance to the States and Territories in the construction of public 
elementary and secondary school facilities. The amount of any funds paid to 
any State, under these provisions ana not expended or obligated at the close of 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1957, shall be repaia to the Treasury of the United 
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States. The method of apportionment shall be to (1) determine the percentage 
which each State’s school-age population bears to the school-age population of 
the United States: (2) multiply this percentage ascertainment by double the 
amount of the total appropriation which shall be deemed the cost of each State’s 
authorized school construction program; (3) Getermine each State's per capita 
income payments for the three most recent consecutive calenaar years, for which 
data are available for the Department of Commerce lhe percentage of the cost 


of each State’s authorized school construction program payable under these pro- 
visions shall be in inverse relation to such State’s respective average per capita 
income. Anv State desiring to accept the benefits of these provisions shall submit, 
through the State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of these 
provisions. Such State plan shall meet certain conditions such as providing 
standards for locating, planning, and constructing school facilities. Annual 
reports hy the State treasurer shall be submitted to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for transmission to the Congress. Provides for judicial 
review in the appropriate United States district court. 


5. 2601. Mr. Cooper; August 3, 1953 (Labor and Public Welfare). 
(Same digest as S. 2294 above.) 


D. PenpinGa Proposats For OTHER Forms or AID 


It appears reasonable to assume that any Member of Congress con- 
sidering the question of Federal aid to school construction might wish 
to know what bills proposing other forms of aid to elementary and 
secondary education are pending in Congress. Following is a digest 
of bills introduced in the Ist session of the 83d Congress proposing 
general Federal aid to elementary and secondary education, without 
special reference to federally affected areas or specifically named 
localities.‘ 

1, House BILts 


H. R. 1060. Mr. Perkins; January 6, 1953 (Education and Labor). 

Educational Finance Act of 1953: To aid the States, Territories, and the pos- 
sessions of the United States in financing their public elementary and secondary 
school systems, and to more nearly equalize such school opportunities throughout 
the States, there is authorized $300 million for the fiscal year 1953, and each year 
thereafter. 

The basic allotment to each State shall be either (1) the excess of $50 per child 
over 1 percent of a 5-year average of annual income for the State, or (2) a flat 
amount of $5 per child, whichever is greater. The number of children on which 
the computation is based shall be the number of persons from 5 to 17 years of age, 
for the third year next preceding the year for which computation is made.  In- 
come payments in each State means the average of annual income payments for 
5 years (third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh years next preceding year for which 
the computation is made). If a State spends less than 2.5 percent (2.25 percent 
for the first 2 years) of its annual income for schools, the amount of Federal aid 
shall be proportionately reduced, except that in no case shall it be less than $5 
per child. For any fiscal vear beginning after June 30, 1954, a State, to be eligible 
for more than $5 per school child of Federal aid, must spend at least 2 precent of its 
annual income payments from State and local sources for schools. 

Federal funds shall be available only for (1) Salaries of duly certified teachers; 
(2) salaries of professional administrative personnel; and (3) building operations 
and maintenance costs for public elementary and secondary schools. 

Requires an equitable apportionment where separate public schools are main- 
tained by law for minority races. Apportionment shall not be used to reduce 
State expenditures for public elementary and secondary school education. No 
Federal agency or officer shall exercise any control over any school or any State 
educational institution or agency with respect to which funds are made available 
under this act. 


H. R. 1857. Mr. Whitten; January 16, 1953 (Education and Labor). 
Authorizes $100 million annually for aid to the States and Territories (including 


possessions of the United States) for improvement of their public schools in the 
‘U.S. Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Digest of General Public Bills with Index, 83d 
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manner prescribed by their respective legislatures, this sum to be inereased by 
$50 million for each fiscal year, up to a maximum of $300 million. Apportion- 
ment shall be on the basis of the number of inhabitants aged 5 to 20, inclusive, 
but the act shall not be construed to prevent State or Territorial legislatures from 
appropriating the funds to provide public education for persons under 5 or over 
20 nor to delimit those legislatues in their definition of their program of public 
education. Apportionment subsequent to the first one are contingent upon 
maintenance of a system of public schools throughout the State or Territory 
wherein each public school shall be in session for a term of 160 days for the pre- 
ceding year (closings due to epidemics, ete., excepted). No State or Territory 
shall receive funds unless during the school year next preceding the year for which 
apportionment was made, it has expended from its combined State or Territorial 
and local revenues for public elementary and secondary schools not less than was 
spent in the school year ended in 1946 for each person aged 5 to 20, taking into 
consideration the total population and each population group for which schools 
are specifically maintained. One-tenth of 1 percent of the total amount appor- 
priated annually is made available to the United States Office of Education for the 
administration and for conducting educational research upon request of State or 
Territorial school officials in improving systems of public education. The de- 
clared purpose of the act is to leave all supervision, control, choice of educational 
process, etc., to State, Territorial, and local governments. 


2. SENATE BILL 


8S. 277. Mr. Murray; January 9, 1953 (Labor and Public Welfare). 


Educational Finanee Act of 1953: Establishes a $300 million annual program 
for Federal aid to the States, Territories, and possessions to more nearly equalize 
the schedules of salaries in the public elementary and secondary schools. 

Provides that the basic allotment for each State shall be the greater of $7.40 for 
each child in average daily attendance in the public elementary or high schools, 
or the amount by which $74.80 for each such child for the third year preceding, 
exceeds 1 percent of the average annual income payments for the State for the 
3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th years preceding. Provides that if a State spends less 
than 2.5 percent (2.25 percent in the first 2 years) of its annual income for such 
schools, the Federal allotment shall be proportionately reduced, but not less than 
$7.40 per child. Provides for proportional reduction of allotments when Federal 
funds are insufficient to pay them in full. Allotments to the Territories and 
possessions shall be made, under agreements and according to their need, to 
increase the number of teachers and increase the salaries to more nearly attain 
the national median. 

Provides that the Commis: — of Education shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the amounts to be paid to each State, and such amounts shall be 
paid quarterly to the State treasurer and paid out on requisition of the State 
educational authority. 

In order to qualify for funds each State must, among other requirements, pro- 
vide an annual audit of expenditure of funds received hereunder, make certain 
reports, equitably apportion funds where public schools are maintained for minor- 
ity races (without reduction in the 1951 proportion of State revenue so expended), 
and after June 30, 1958, the State educational authority shall formulate a plan 
for the apportionment of funds received under which there will be available, from 
all sources, a minimum of $70 (or proportionately lesser amount when Federal 
allotments are reduced = rata) per pupil for such public school education. Such 
plan shall also provide for teache : salaries not less than those heretofore paid from 
States and local funds, increased by the amounts made available hereunder. 
Specifies a formula for State disbursement of salary funds hereunder, and provides 
that if the funds to which a State is entitled exceeds the amount necessary to 
enable local jurisdictions to provide the statewide average salary, the excess shall 
be allocated to districts with average or below-average taxpaying ability which 
make an average effort to provide local tax funds, ete. 

Directs the Commissioner of Education to hear the complaints of intereste: 
persons that funds hereunder were expended by a State contrary to provisions of 
this act. If the Commissioner determines that such is the case, after hearing on 
his own motion or on complaint, he shall withhold an equal amount from future 
payments due such State. Provides appellate procedure for State authorities 
dissatisfied with action of the Commissioner of Education and for teache rs who 
believe themselves denied benefits specified hereunder. Provides that nothing in 
the act shall be construed to authorize any Federal offic r, etc., to exercise control 
over any school to which funds are made available hereunder, 


} 








CHAPTER IV. EVIDENCE OF NATIONWIDE NEED FOR 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


CONTENTS 


A. Findings from the national school facilities survey. 
B. Reports from States not participating in the survey. 
C. Findings by the NEA Research Division. 

D. Estimates from other sources. 

There appears to be little or no controversy over the question of 
need for more and better school facilities in thousands of communities 
throughout the United States. Within recent years there has been 
an accumulation of evidence of serious and growing shortages of 
school housing and equipment in practically every State. The pur- 
pose of this chapter is to summarize the evidence of need set forth 
in various studies and reports within the last several years. The pur- 
pose at this point does not extend to consideration of the contro- 
versial question of whether the needs should be met in part from 
Federal funds. 

Outstanding among sources of information concerning the condi- 
tion of school housing throughout the country have been the two 
progress reports and the final report on the status phase of the school 
facilities survey being carried out under title I of Public Law 815, 
81st Congress. Pursuant to the authorization contained in this act 
the 81st Congress appropriated $3 million to remain available until 
expended to aid the States in a nationwide survey of school facilities. 
(The 83d Congress rescinded that part of the appropriation remain- 
ing unexpended from the Treasury of the United States on December 
31, 1953.) The law provided for an allotment of Federal funds to 
each State based on its school population but not to exceed 50 percent 
of its total expenditures for the survey: 

In 1951 the United States Office of Education launched the survey 
in cooperation with the States. The Office of Education has coordi- 
nated the State surveys at the Federal level and has published three 
reports on the status of school housing on a nationwide basis. ‘The 
final report on the status phase, in December 1953, absorbed the 
two earlier reports and extended the coverage to surveys conducted 
in 43 States including Territories and possessions defined as States. 
Following is a digest of the evidences of need for school facilities set 
forth in the final report on the status phase of the survey: 


A. Finpines From tHe NatIoNAL Scuoou Faciuities SURVEY 


For the 43 States included in the survey the 1952 needs for addi- 
tional public elementary and secondary school plants included 
245,417 instruction rooms (classrooms, laboratories, and shops) to 
house 6,984,596 pupils. These instruction rooms, together with the 
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necessary related facilities, sites, and equipment would have cost 
about $8.3 billion at 1951 price levels. 

The 43 States included in the survey represent all geographic 
areas. and all types of school organization and relative per capita 
wealth; and these 43 States enroll 78.64 percent of the total ele- 
mentary and secondary school enrollment in all the States. It may 
be assumed therefore that these States represent the Nation as a 
whole. When the findings from the survey respecting the needs of 
these States were projected on the basis of relative enrollments, it 
became apparent that the nationwide sc ‘thool plant need was for 
312,000 instruction rooms to house 8,881,360 pupils at a cost of 
about $10.6 billion. Unless the rate of school construction is ma- 
terially increased, the needs for additional school facilities w ill continue 
to grow because of future increases in enrollment. 

Some of the more important details of need brought out by the 
survey are the following 

About 82 percent of the school sites included in the survey occupy 
less than 5 acres and over 70 percent occupy less than 3 acres. On the 
basis of recommendations of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction all of these sites are of inadequate size. They offer 
insufficient space for buildings, playground areas, parking facilities 
and other uses for which site acreage is needed. 

About 43 percent of the Nation’s public school buildings consist 
of only 1 room each; about 7 percent of the buildings have over 20 
classrooms each; the remainder have from 2 to 20 classrooms in each 
building. 

About half (47 percent) of the school buildings in the 43 States 
included in the survey are more than 30 years old. About 1 of every 
5 (22 percent) is over 50 years old. Many of the older buildings lac k 
adequate lighting, plumbing, heating, and ventilating facilities and 
are approaching the final stages of their usability. 

According to recommendations of the National Council on School- 
house Construction concerning classroom space per pupil, 56 percent 
of the classrooms included in this report are overcrowded. Over 80 
percent of the elementary school plants in the 43 States surveyed do 
hot provide any rooms equipped for special types of learning activity 
considered necessary for adequate educational programs. 

About 74 percent of the 1-story buildings, 31 percent of the 2-story 
buildings, and 19 percent of the buildings having 3 or more stories are 
constructed of combustible materials. 

All school plants in the 43 States for which data are included in this 
report were rated by State or local educational agencies as being 
“satisfactory,” ‘fair,’ or “unsatisfactory.’’ The ratings were made 
on the basis of certain criteria normally accepted in evaluating build- 
ings, such as facilities for sanitation and comfort, pupil safety, et 
cetera. One-third of all the school plants were rated “unsatisfactory” 
and an additional 2 of every 5 were rated as ‘fair’ by the State or 
local agencies. About 18 percent of all pupils are housed in buildings 
rated “unsatisfactory,” 42 percent in buildings rated ‘fair,’ and 40 
percent in buildings rated “satisfactory.” 

The net increase in pupil capacity possible through remodeling and 
rehabilitation would be 251,463 pupils—the equivalent i increase of new 
construction of 8,382 classrooms. Funds needed to improve facilities 
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now being used, and to make idle facilities usable would amount to 
about $423,123,000. 

The amount of floor space needed for all schools in the 43 States 
surveyed was reported as 530,487,743 square feet. 

In 13 of the 43 States surveved over half of the school plants are 
l-room structures. In 6 of the 43 States over half of the school 
buildings are over 50 vears old. One State reported that all of its 
classrooms have less than 25 square feet of floor space per pupil— 
all classrooms thus being overcrowded according to standards recom- 
mended by the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 

At least two States have more than half of their pupils housed in 
buildings not acceptable as to fire safety according to standards de- 
veloped by the national council. 

State and local educational agencies of 21 of the 43 States included 
in the survey reported over 331 percent of their school plants as 
“unsatisfactory.’’ Generally these are the States which spend the 
least amount of money per capita on education. One State reported 
that 82.83 percent of its pupils are unsatisfactorily housed. 

The survey revealed that new schoolhousing is needed for more than 
20 percent of the pupils in all but 7 of the 43 States and new school- 
housing is needed for at least 40 percent of the pupils in 18 of the 
States included in the survey. 

The following table gives data on the number and percentage of 
pupils for whom new housing is needed, by States: 





1952-53 ex- Pupils | Percent 1952-53 ex- | Pupils | Percent 
State pected total needing | needing State pected total) needing | needing 
: enroll- new new sos enroll- new new 
ment housing | housing ment ! housing (housing 
1 2 3 i 1 2 3 4 
Alabama 671, 495 266, 865 39.74 Nevada 33, 519 46.01 
Arizona . 175, 704 42,718 24. 31 New Hampshire 79, 380 47.31 
Arkansas - .. 454, 346 217, 795 47.94 New Mexico 142, 863 53.44 
California 2, 033, 861 870, 369 42.79 North Carolina 922, 560 31. 71 
Colorado 249, 736 100, 762 40. 35 North Dakota_. 103, 367 14.77 
Connecticut_ -- 310, 063 74, 236 23. 94 Ohio 1, 313, 5 18. 78 
Delaware. 54, 947 11, $29 21.53 Oklahoma 497, 519 19. 27 
Florida 506,735 | 204, 742 40.40 || Oregon. 291, 31 23. 93 
Georgia 809, 409 360, 446 14.53 Pennsylvania 1, 589, 074 26. 6 
Ilinois 1, 292, 010 279, 388 21. 62 Rhode Island 17, 556 28. 81 
Indiana 687, 044 189, 687 27. 61 South Dakota 128, 006 18. 53 
Iowa 496, 350 85, 784 17. 28 Tennessee . 642, 429 3.49 
Kansas - - - 337, 838 86, S41 25. 70 Texas , 228, 765 22. 19 
Kentucky ---- 556, 004 224, 532 40. 38 Vermont 65, 794 43. 60 
Louisiana 522, 676 248, 931 47.63 Washingtor 439, 118 53. 03 
Maine- 160, 816 91, 971 57.19 West Virginia 456, 309 22.17 
Maryland ___. 377, 685 99, 738 26. 41 Wisconsin 975, 591 12. 62 
Michigan 1, 180,053 342, 440 29. 02 Alaska 17, 446 47.17 
Minnesota 518, 459 141, 776 27.35 Hawaii 97, 118 16. 59 
Mississippi-. - 537, 410 240, 959 44. 84 Puerto Rico 459, 963 64.14 
Montana_ _. 102, 355 29, 377 8. 70 Virgin Island 6, 107 87. 70 
Nebraska 228, 531 113, 920 49. 85 


1 Estimated by States as of March 1951. 
B. Reports From Sratres Not PArtIcIpATING IN THE SURVEY 


The report on the national school facilities survey released in Decem- 
ber 1953 by the United States Office of Education did not include 
data from States which had not participated in the survey to date. 
These States were Idaho, Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, South 
Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. Concerning the school 
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building needs of three of these States, the writer of this report has 
compiled the following information from published reports of their 
chief State school officers. (Information concerning current needs 
for school construction in the other five States was not found in their 
latest reports available either in the Library of Congress or in the 
library of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare or in 
the library of the National Education Association.) 

Idaho.A statement concerning ‘school buildings” in the biennial 
report of the State board of education, containing the report of the 
superintendent of public instruction, for 1950-52 implies a lack of 
information concerning the need for school construction within that 
State. In reference to participation by other States in a nationwide 
school facilities survey the report says: 

The basic question is whether or not the citizens of Idaho would like to know of 
existing school-building conditions, particularly in the elementary schools. 

South Carolina.—The annual report of the State superintendent of 
education for 1951 contains the following statement regarding state- 
wide school-plant needs: 


Enrollment in the publie schools is still increasing, and it will increase rapidly 


for several more vears. Additional classroom space is badly needed if the schools 
are to meet even minimum standards of instruction. Buildings which are not 
safe are being used for school purposes. This condition was pointed out in re- 


ports of 1948-49 and 1949-50. To replace many of these buildings on the present 
site would be an error. Sehool sites should not be chosen overnight, but only 
after very careful study of the density of population, of population trends, and of 
the instructional program to be given the children within the community. 

+e * K > 

Many sites for school buildings are not of adequate size. Too few schocl 
districts have provided acreage adequate for a school program that will best 
develop the whole child. Inadequate space limits activity that the child sorely 
needs in his development. 

* * * ‘ + * 

The department of education set out early in the vear to make, through the 
county superintendents of edueation, a study of needs for school construction 
throughout the State. The schoolhouse planning supervisor assisted in this 
endeavor. This survey was based on opinion only and can be used only as an 
indication of trends. 

Contracts were let for 60 projects at a total cost of $7,717,009.50. The initial 
cost per square foot ranged from $7 to $15. The increase in cost per square foot 
is due to the rise in cost of materials and labor. 

During the vear, 29 preliminary and 48 final approvals were given for new school 
plants. Twenty-six new school sites were approved. Seven special school- 
system surveys were made 


Utah.—The following statement concerning the need for additional 
school buildings appears in part I of the report of the superintendent 
of public instruction of the State of Utah for the biennial period ended 
June 30, 1950: 


If Utah schools are not to deteriorate rapidly, the local school districts and the 
State must take steps at once to proy ide necessary new school buildings to house 
the rising tide of schoolchildren ‘The only alternative would be to inerease the 
class loads for already overloaded teachers, and to extend half-day sessions to 
upper grades. lither or both measures would decrease the quality of education 
for succeeding generations. 

Many of our local school districts are now making major efforts to provide 
new school buildings. More than half the districts have carried out major 
buildings programs during the past 8 vears. In the school year 1948-49 our 
school districts spent more than $10,400,000 for capital outlay purposes, and in 
1949-50 the amount was more than $7,600,000. ‘lhey are to be commended for 
their efforts. However, studies made by the State Department of Education and 
the Utah Legislative Council indicate an immediate building need by 1951--52 
of at least $40 million, of which less than half will be met by that date. 
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The building during the next few years will slow up materially unless some help 
is given local districts. Many of them have used their local financial resources 
and have many building needs not yet provided for; some of them can meet 
their needs if the State permits them to increase their borrowing capacity; some 
others will still have excess needs after they have used up every reasonable local 
resource. They must have help from the State or some other outside source if 
they are to have adequate school facilities. 


C. Finpincs sy THE NEA Researcu DIviston 


In November 1953 the research division of the National Education 
Association issued a report entitled ‘Advance Estimates of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1953-54.’ 
The estimates were based upon information supplied ie State and 
Territorial departments of education and educational associations. 
Following is a summary of the findings with respect to the shortage 
of public-school facilities. 

The shortages in buildings and qualified teachers continue to de- 
prive at least half a million pupils of fulltime schooling. After 
having been especially serious at the elementary-school level for the 
past 7 years, these shortages are now producing grave problems for 
secondary schools. 

The present lag in school construction began with the lack of funds 
during the depression of the 1930’s. It continued on account of the 
scarcity of available materials during World War Il. It has since 
been greatly aggravated by the unprecedented acceleration of school 
enrollments. 

The following tabulation affords a summary comparison of schcol- 
building shortages in all the States (omitting the District of Columbia) 
in 1952-53 and in 1953-54: 


Number of States in which the building shortage is 


l'ype of school Very small Considerable Very large 


1952-53 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54 


Rural: 
Elementary 16 17 23 25 9 6 
Secondary (omitting Rhode Island) 17 16 25 25 5 6 
Urban 
Elementary... Siaetied 2 1 25 22 21 25 
Secondary... “ 20 7 21 34 7 7 


The tabulation shows that the nationwide shortage of rural elemen- 
tary school facilities has been relieved only slightly since 1952-53. 
Last year there was a “considerable” or ‘‘very large’ shortage in 
66.5 percent of the States. This year the percentage of the States 
having such shortages is 64.5. 

In the meantime the construction needs in urban school systems 
has grown definitely worse. In 1952-53 all but two States reported 
serious shortages of housing for elementary schools; in 1953-54 all but 
one State reported such ‘shortages. Whereas in 1952-53 only 28 
States reported they had serious needs for additional buildings for 
secondary schools, in 1953-54 the number had jumped to 41. Avail- 
able data show that a majority of the States have schoolhousing 
shortages affecting both elementary and secondary schools. 
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In October 1953 the NEA research division made an attempt to 
estimate the total amount of money needed to house present enroll- 
ments in publie-school buildings on a full-time basis. The estimates 
by States represent the amounts needed for new construction to 
eliminate half-day sessions, overcrowded classes, and rented and tem- 
porary buildings. The estimating attempted to eliminate the funds 
needed to replace obsolete buildings. The total of $5,184,640,772 
shown in the table below should be regarded as a conservative current 
estimate of the need for new construction to house the 1953-54 
enrollment in public schools. The estimate does not include the cost 
of repair or replacement of old buildings, or future needs. 

The following table summarizes the estimates of school-building 
shortages by States, for 1953-54: 


Rural scho Urban schools A mount needed 
to house pres 
ent enrollment 


Stat (does not in- 
clude repair or 
Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary replacement of 


old buildings 
or future needs 


ad 2 4 (5 (6 

Alabama Some Some Large Some $270, 000, 000 
Arizona Small Small Some do 40, 000, 000 
Arkansas Some Some do oR 235, 000, 000 
California do do Large do 1, 000, 000, 000 
Colorado do do do do 15, 000, 000 
Connecticut O6..: Large do do 54, 000, 000 
Delaware eo Small Some Small 17, 391, 80K 
Florida Large Large. _. Large Large 160, 000, 000 
Georgia do do do do 200, 000, 000 
Idaho Some Some do Some 16, 000, 006 
[llinois Small do Some do 365, 000, 006 
Indiana do do Large do 230, 000, 000 
Iowa do Small do do 114, 000, 000 
Kansa do do - Some do 100, 000, 000 
Kentacky Some Some do do 25, 000, 000 
Louisiana do do do do 27, 000, 000 
Maine do Small do do 1, 500, 000 
Maryland Large Some Large . do 150, 000, 000 
Massachusetts do do do do 20, 000, 000 
Michigan Some do do Large 207, 000, 000 
Minnesota Small do Some Some 20, 000, 000 
Missis ppi Some do do do 120, 000, 000 
Missouri do do Large do 15, 000, 000 
Montana Small Small do do ; 20, 000, 000 
Nebraska do Some Some_..- Small 11, 000, 000 
Nevada do Small Large Some 4, 042, 000 
New Hampshire Some do Some Small 15, 000, 000 
New Jersey do Some do do 100, 000, 000 
New Mexico do Small Large Some 55, 000, 000 
New York do Some Some Small 300, 000, 000 
North Carolina Large Large Large Large 191, 371, 252 
North Dakota Small Small... Some Some 5, 000, 000 
Ohio Some Some Large do 150, 000, 000 
Oklahoma Small Small Some BO..c05 80, 000, 000 
Oregon do do Large do 20, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania Large Large do Large __. 200, 000, 000 
Rhode Island Some Small _. Small. _- 44, 515, 720 
South Carolina Small Small Large Large 35, 000, 000 
South Dakota do do Some Some... 6, 000, 000 
Tennessee do do do do - 175, 000, 000 
Texas Some Some Large do a 53, 320, 000 
Utah do do Some do i 30, 000, 000 
Vermont do Large Large Small__. 12, 500, 000 
Virginia_.... do Some Some Some.. 75, 000, 000 
Washington_ do do Large Large. -. 90, 000, 000 
West Virginia... Small Small... Some... Some 50, 000, 000 
Wisconsin. Some Some Large do e 25, 000, 000 
Wyoming... Small do Some do ; 15, 000, 000 

Total i 5, 184, 640, 772 
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D. Estimates From OTHER SouRCcEsS 


As early as in 1943 the National Resources Planning Board esti- 
mated that elimination of schoolhousing deficiencies would require an 
expenditure of a billion dollars a year over a 10-year period.' 

In 1947 and 1948 the United States Office of Education and the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers made a cooperative 
study of the need for elementary and secondary school facilities. A 
national projection of the estimated cost of 6-year plant needs reported 
by the chief State school officers in December 1948 totaled about 
$9,348 million. 

In its report of a study of the Forty-Eight State School Systems 
published in 1949 the Council of State Governments estimated the 
minimum need for additional classrooms at 440,000 to 480,000 — 
the next 10 years. The report pointed out that there would be an 
additional need for certain general and special service rooms and other 
equipment. The total cost was estimated at between $9 billion and 
$11.5 billion. The report added that: “If bond issues are used to 
finance most of this construction, as they probably will be in most 
States, from one-fifth to one-fourth must be added to the foregoing 
figures, making the probable total minimum cost $11 billion to about 
$13,500 million.’ * 

In 1950 the Citizens Federal Committee on Education arrived at 
a higher estimate of the need. Following is a brief summary of the 
estimates of need set forth in a report of the committee dated Novem- 
ber 1950:4 


Purpose Classrooms Estimated cost 

needed 
For grade 11-12 270,000 | $7, 290, 000, 000 
For replacements 150, 000 4,050, 000, 000 
For kindergartens, grades 13 and 14, and reorganization of school districts 100, 000 2, 700, 000, 000 
Total - 520, 000 14, 040, 000, 000 


In the New York Times of February 8, 1953, Mr. Benjamin Fine 
reported conclusions based on data obtained from a survey by the 
Times of the condition of the Nation’s public schools. He summarized 
the conclusions from the study with respect to the school building 
shortage as follows: ° 


Throughout the United States, the study indicates, school systems are suffering 
from a shortage of adequate buildings. Many structures are outmoded, unsafe, 
or unfit. But great population growth has forced many communities to use any 
sort of building available 

Aggravating the situation is the fact that many communities simply do not have 
the money with which to construct the buildings they need. Some have reached 
their tax limitation and so cannot issue further bonds at this time. Others have 
been unable to get their voters to approve funds for extended building programs 

Inflationary costs, and in some instances inability to obtain necessary equipment 
and supplies, coupled with a labor shortage, have added to the woes of school 
systems. 





1 National Resources Planning Board, National Resources Development Report for 1943, pt. I, Postwar 
Plan and Program, Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943, p. 73 

2 Estimates by States of Public Elementary and Secondary School Plant Needs, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1949. 

3 The Forty-Eight State Schoo] Systems, Council of State Governments, Chicago, IIl., 1949, pp. 94-95 

4 Citizens Federal Committee on Education, Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses, U. 8. Office of Fduca- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1951. 

5 New York Times, February 8, 1953, p. 1. 
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Kiven where States have spent huge sums on buildings the shortage remains 
acute. In the last 4 years North Carolina has spent $181 million for school 
buildings. Some 6,500 new classrooms and hundreds of auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
libraries, and other facilities have been constructed. In spite of this effort, the 
State needs 7,400 new classrooms by next September. 

Last year 43,000 North Carolina pupils wez:t to school in hallways, basements, 
auditoriums, and other makeshift quarters. ‘Ten thousand were in churches, 
lodge halls, and rented quarters; another 11,000 were in barracks and 9,000 were 
on split shifts. 

Reports indicate that many States face similar situations. In Minnesota nearly 
100,000 pupils attended school in buildings which should be abandoned—in school- 
owned barracks and similar structures not designed for school use. 

Nationwide there is a shortage of 325,000 classrooms and auxiliary facilities. 
Increased enrollments and obsolescence of schoolhouses will accumulate a shortage 
of 275,000 classrooms by 1960. Studies made by the United States Office of 
Education show that 600,000 new classrooms and other educational facilities are 
needed. 


In October 1953 the Architectural Forum published an extended 
calculation of the need for school construction. The calculation 
included an estimate of 345,000 new classrooms currently needed, and 
425,000 additional classrooms needed by 1960—making a total need 
of 770,000 classrooms by that date. On the basis of an estimated 
average cost of $44,000, including land, the Forum calculated that the 
total cost of the needed schoolhouses would be about $34 billion.® 





6 Architectural Forum, October 1953, p. 17 
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A number of studies concerning trends in population and school 
enrollment have been made within the last several years by the United 
States Bureau of the Census and by other agencies, public and private. 
These studies have yielded data of significance in relation to the 
question of Federal aid for the provision of sc hool facilities. The 
following information derived from such sources is offered for con- 
sideration in connection with pending or contemplated legislative 
proposals for Federal participation in financing the construction of 
schools. 

A. PopuLatTion CHANGES 


1. GROWTH SINCE 1930 


Many of the Nation’s current school-construction needs are said to 
have originated during the depression of the 1930’s. For this reason 
the consideration of population changes in this report will begin with 
the year 1930—although undoubtedly needs for more and better 
school facilities have existed in some parts of the country throughout 
its history. 

It has been pointed out that the Federal Government gave assist- 
ance to many communities throughout the Nation for the construction 
of schools during the period of the great depression. Nevertheless, 
because of the general scarcity of funds during that time the rate of 
provision of school facilities lagged far behind the population growth. 
The net rate of growth during the decade 1930-40 was, however, 
much slower than it had been earlier in the century.' 

Between 1940 and 1950 the population of the United States increased 
over 19 million persons. This rate of increase far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of persons who had been studying population trends. The 
rate of increase during the 1940-50 decade was about double that of 
the 1930 decade. By 1950 the population had almost reached the 
figure which 10 years earlier had been predicted for 1980—a whole 
generation later. 

The 1950 census found the population of the United States to be 
150,697,361. 


! Atkinson, L. J., Population Growth and Markets, Survey of Current Business, April 1953, p. 19. 
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While the population of this country increased over 100 percent 
between 1900 and 1950, the increase for the world as a whole was only 
about 55 percent during that period.? Since 1950 the population of 
the United States has been increasing even more rapidly than during 
the 1940-50 decade. 

The sharp rise in birthrate during the war was followed by an even 
sharper rise after demobilization. The rate of increase has been in 
sharp contrast to predictions published in the 1930’s that the Nation’s 
growth had reached its peak and would probably decline in the years 
ahead. 

On August 10, 1953, the population of the United States reached 
the 160 million mark, according to a widely publicized estimate of the 
Bureau of the Census. The current rate of change is indicated by 
these data: 1 birth every 8 seconds; J death every 21 seconds; ] immi- 
grant every 2 minutes; ] emigrant every 17 minutes—net gain, 1 per- 
son every 12 seconds. ‘ Since 1947 the population has been growing 
at a rate of over 2,500,000 a year.° 


2. FORECASTS OF POPULATION GROWTH 


A study made in 1951, based upon 1950 census data, forecast a 
population in the United States of nearly 179 million people by 1960. 
This would represent an increase of about 28.2 million over the number 
in 1950. Such an increase would be nearly equivalent to the addition 
of one city having as many people as Philadelphia and another city 
having as many people as Washington, D. C.* 

Laier predictions vary somewhat. According to a Census Bureau 
report published in August 1953, at the present rate of increase the 
population of the United States will have grown to about 177.4 million 
by 1960. By 1975 it will be about 221 million.’ It is not expected 
that these figures will be reached, however, if the Nation should suffer 
a disastrous war, major economic depression, widespread epidemic or 
other catastrophe in the meantime. 

A study completed in November 1953 by the Econometric Institute, 
Inc. (a business advisory agency), forecast a population of 177,200,000 
by os 30, 1963. This would represent an increase of 17,400,000 
within the next decade.’ 


3. CHANGES IN AGE COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 


Many changes in the age composition of the population of the United 
States have occurred within recent years. Greater changes have been 
predicted for the near future. If these occur they will markedly 
effect the Nation’s school-construction problems. , 

The most striking change in the age composition of the population 
between 1940 and 1950 was the great increase in the number of 
children under 10 years of age.® 


New York Times Magazine, August 23, 1953, p. 21 
3 i ricson, George, Huge Population Gain Vital Economic Factor, Christian Science Monitor, July 22, 


‘ ie fer Harold, ‘The Big Scoreboard, Challenge magazine, November 1953, p. 29. 

’ New York Times, August ¥, 1953, p. 37 

179 million ae by 1960, U. 8. News & World Report, July 20, 1951, p. 38. 

I Bure iu of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, series P-25, No. 78, 
95 


6 


August 
8 Rur iner, “Ha urvey E., Population Trends and Their Effect on Business, New York Herald Tribune, 
November 8, 1953, p. 9 
6 Survey f Current Business, April 1953, p. 21. 
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A forecast published by the U. 5. News and World Report in 1951 
stated that the largest population gains in years just ahead would be 
in the lower school group, namely 5 to 14 vears of age, and in the 
old-age group, comprising those past 65.’° Later studies have sup- 
ported the prediction of great increases within the young and the old- 
age groups. 

A 1953 study by the Econometric Institute, Inc., forecast that the 
greatest increase in population within the next decade will be in the 
14 to 17 age group. An increase to 12,700,000 within this group is 
predicted by 1963—a gain of nearly 50 percent over the number 
(8,600,000) in 19538. In general, this study forecasts great increases 
within the young and the old-age groups but only slight increases in 
the age groups between 18 and 64 years." 

A report of the Bureau of the Census dated August 21, 1953, gives 
the following estimates of population in the specified age groups on 


the assumption of present rate of growth to 1975: ” 


1950 1960 1975 
Under 5 years__- 16, 312, 000 17, 298, 000 24, 452, 000 
5 to 9 years 13, 300, 000 18, 762, 000 22, 155, 000 
10 to 14 years aed 11, 144, 000 17, 183, 000 19, 688, 000 
15 to 19 years sida 10, 680, 000 13, 383, 000 18, 747, 000 


4. REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN POPULATION GROWTH 


Different rates of natural increase and of net gain or loss through 
migration cause the populations in different States and regions of the 
United States to grow at varying rates. It may be expected that 
these variations in population growth will affect the relative needs for 
school construction in different States and regions. 

In spite of widespread interest in State and regional variations in 
populs ition increase within recent years, the United States Bureau of 
the Census only very lately began the periodical publication of projec- 
tions for the major geographic subdivision of the United States. 
Preparation for publication of such projections have involved much 
difficulty in developing a method of high reliability. 

In April 1951 the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
published projections of the regional distribution of the population of 
the United States to 1975.°% This study was a cooperative under- 
taking by representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
of the Bureau of the Census. The projections forecast that three 
regions will have larger percentages of the total population in 1975 
than in 1950, namely the South Atlantic, Mountain, and Pacifie 
regions. According to the projections, the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and West North Central regions will have smaller percentages 
of the total population in 1975 than in 1950. The other regions will 
retain the same percentages. The following table summarizes the 
data set forth respecting trends in the percentage distribution of the 
population of the United States by geographic divisions from 1930 to 
1950, with projections to 1975. 





»U. S. News and World Report, July 20, 1951, p. 30 

it Runner, Harvey E., op. cit 

12 United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, series p. 25, 
No. 78, August 21, 1953. 

18 Hagood, M.J., and J. S. Siegel, Projection of the Regional Distribution of the Population of the United 
States to 1975. Agricultural Economics Research, April 1951, p. 41 
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,| New | Middl East West South East West 


Year Unite “| Eng- | Atlan North | North | Atlan- | South | South —— Pacific 
—— land tic Central|Central tic Central|Central| “!” 
Ce 
3 10 6. 65 21.39 1). 61 10,83 12. 86 8.05 9. 92 3. 02 6. 67 
1940 100 6.41 20. 91 20. 22 10. 27 13. 54 8.19 9. 92 3.15 7. 39 
yn 4 1K 6.18 20. 01 20). 17 9. 33 14. 06 7. 62 9. 65 3. 37 9. 61 
Pre 
9 100 6. 02 19. 57 20. 17 8. OS 14. 24 7. 62 9. 65 3. 43 10. 32 
wi 1K 5. 89 19. 22 20.17 8. 70 14. 38 7. 62 9. 65 3.47 10. 90 
1975 1M 5. 71 18. 72 20. 17 8. 33 14. 54 7. 62 9. 65 3. 53 11.73 


In January 1952, the Bureau of the Census published projections 
of the population by States for 1955 and 1960. The Bureau stated 
that the estimates were considered reliable enough to serve the needs 
of persons interested in public planning. In this connection, however, 
the Bureau warned that: 

It should be recognized first of all that these projections represent the results 
of the use of a certain method and a certain set of assumptions; they must be 
interpreted, therefore, in the light of this method and these assumptions. Other 
methods and other reasonable assumptions could have been used which would 
have produced somewhat different results. 

The following data were given on percentage distribution of the 
population of the United States by geographic divisions for 1950 and 
projected estimates for 1960: ™ 


Esti- Projec- Esti- | Projee- 

Division mate, tion, Division mate, | tion, 

1950 1960 1950 1960 
United States 100. 00 100. 00 South Atlantic 13. 96 14. 29 
East South Central 7. 62 7. 34 
New England . 6.19 5. 97 West South Central 9. 61 9. 43 
Middle Atlantic 20.12 19. 46 Mountain 3. 37 3. 53 
East North Central 20. 23 20.14 Pacific...... ‘ 9. 50 11.08 

West North Central 9. 40 8. 76 


It may be seen that the findings concerning trend of population 
change by regions are comparable to the estimates from the previous 
study. According to the later data the South Atlantic, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions register gains in their respective percentages of the 
total population by 1960. Other changes may be noted from the 
table. 

While the percentage of the total population of the country residing 
in a particular region may be less in 1960 than in 1950, the population 
of every State within that region may be much greater in 1960 than 
it was in 1950. The Census Bureau projections indicate the proba- 
bility of large increases in population by 1960 within all regions of 
the United States excepting possibly the West North Central region, 
in which the probability of a large increase appears less than in other 


regions. 





4 The sum of the percentages in each distribution shown may not equal 100 because of rounding. Figures 
relate to July 1 The estimates shown for 1950 are based o1 timates of State population published in 
Cur Population Reports, series P-25, No. 50, adjusted to include members of the Armed Forces residing 

,atthet tr to the Ar { For 1 to ex ill other members of the Armed Forces 





stationed in the area on the estimate date. The projected percentages for 1960 relate to a similar population, 
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The following table gives projections of the population of regions, 
divisions, and States for 1960, with current figures for 1950. (The 
high and low estimates indicate the range of possible error.) 








Region, division, and State Es 1950 nena aie en tote 
New England 
Maine 930, 000 946, 000 1, 055, 000 
New Hampshire 541. 000 552. 000 616, 000 
Vermont : 38.5, OOO 377, 000 421, 000 
Massachusetts 4, 728, 000 4, 806, 000 5, 359, 000 
Rhode Island 783, 000 800, 000 892, 000 
Connecticut - - 2, 026, 000 2, 167, 000 2, 417, 000 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York os : 14, 999, 000 000 17, 335, 000 
New Jersey ‘ 4, 872, 000 9, 000 5, 752, 000 
Pennsylvania ~~ 2 10, 646, 000 5, 000 11, 992, 000 
East North Central 
Ohio . sie 8, 016, 000 8, 508, 000 9, 487, 000 
Indiana ‘ 2 3, 983, 000 4, 236, 000 4, 723, 000 
Lilinois i 8. 771, 000 9, 119, 000 10, 168, 000 
Michigan 6, 435, 000 7, 089, 000 7, 905, 000 
Wisconsin 3, 481, 000 3, 614, 000 4, 030, 000 
West North Central: 
Minnesota 3, 025, 000 3. 078, 000 3, 432, 000 
Iowa 2, 659, 000 2 631, 000 2, 934, 000 
Missouri 4, 007, 000 3, 998, 000 4, 457, 000 
North Dakota 631, 000 598, 000 666, 000 
South Dakota 662, 000 641, 000 715, 000 
Nebraska . 1, 345, 000 1, 296, 000 1, 445, 000 
Kansas 1, 921, 000 1, 916, 000 2, 137, 000 
South Atlantic 
Delaware 321. 000 351, 000 391. 000 
Maryland 2, 336, 000 25, 000 2, 927, 000 
District of Columbia_- 766, 000 27, 000 923, 000 
Virginia 3, 265, 000 589, 000 4, 002, 000 
West Virginia 2, 038, 000 5, 000 2 5. 000 
North Carolina 4, 078, 000 39, 000 4, , 000 
South Carolina 2, 128, 000 000 2 000 
Georgia 3, 458, 000 2, 000 3 , 000 
Florida 1, 000 , 000 3 000 
East South Central 
Kentucky 2, 952, 000 2, 985, 000 3, 329, 000 
Tennessee 3, 319, 000 3, 502, 000 3, 905, 000 
Alabama 3, 090, 000 3, 202, 000 3. 570. 000 
Mississippi 2, 190, 000 2, 181, 000 2, 432, 000 
Mountain 
Montana 602, 000 608, 000 678. 000 
Idaho 599, 000 643, 000 717. 000 
W yoming a 287, 000 307, OO $43, OOK 
Colorado ; 1, 335, 000 1, 449, OO 1, 616, 00 
New Mexico 685, 000 787. 000 877. 000 
Arizona 754, 000 929, 000 1, 036, OO 
Utah 697, 000 786, 000 876, OO 
Nevada 158, 000 192, 000 215, 000 
Pacific 
Washington 2, 348, 000 2.709, 000 3, 020, 000 
Oregon 1, 536, 000 1, 831, OOK 2. 041, OK 
California 10, 527, 000 13, 380, 00 14, 919, 00( 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, series P-25 


No. 56, Jan. 27, 1952. 


B. Scooot ENROLLMENT TRENDS 


In relation to the question of need for Federal aid to school con- 
struction in certain areas, school enrollment trends are perhaps of 
even greater significance than forecasts of changes in the age composi- 
tion and regional distribution of the whole population, already con- 
sidered in this chapter. 

Findings from studies of current enrollment and of enrollment 
trends in the Nation’s elementary and secondary schools have been 


18 Totals shown may differ from the sum of parts shown becat Figures rel ) 
and represent the civilian population of each area plus mem Forces who resided 
area at the time of their entry into the Armed Forces. The es 1950 are based I 

r j 





mates of State population published in Current Population 
resent the type of population defined above. 


45259—54———-4 
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included in publications in 1953 by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, the United States Office of Education, and the Research 
Division of the National Education Association. These studies have 
varied in several important respects, but some of the results have 
been comparable. 

It appears incumbent upon this report to present a résumé, including 
significant. comparisons, of the principal computations and estimates 
from the several sources. 


1. PAST AND PRESENT ENROLLMENTS 


In March 1953, the NEA Research Division published a special 
report of estimates of enrollments in both public and nonpublic 
schools for the 1953-54 school year. The estimate for total enroll- 
ment in public schools was 29,166,000; 23,105,000 in elementary 
schools and 6,061,000 in grades 9 through 12. The total represented 
an increase of 1,633,565 over the estimated enrollment during the 
school year 1952-53. 

The estimates for enrollment in nonpublic schools were: 3,422,000 
in elementary schools and 726,000 in high schools—a total of 4,148,000 
in nonpublic schools. ‘These figures combined with rounded numbers 
of public school enrollments comprised a total estimated enrollment 
of approximately 24,456,000 in all elementary schools and 8,421,000 
in all secondary schools—or a grand total of 32,878,000 in all public 
and nonpublic schools. 

In August 1953, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
issued a press release '® stating that schools and colleges during the 
1953-54 academic year will enroll the largest number of pupils in 
history—-about 36,947,700. This is about 2 million more than last 
year (the school year 1952-53). According to the estimates of the 
Office of Education, seilie and private elementary schools will enroll 
26,931,300 children, as compared with last year’s 25,348,700. 

More than 3 million will enter the first grade. Secondary schools, 
both public and private, will have 7,302,400 students. Last year 
there were 7,028,400. 

Office of Education estimates of enrollments in elementary and high 
schools for 1953-54, as compared with those for 1952-53, were as 
follows: 


1953-54 1952-53 
| ur ols (includi kinderga 
Publ 23, 369, 000 22. 039, 000 
Pri ind parochial 3, 417, 000 3, 173, 000 
Residential schools for exceptional children 65, 000 61, 200 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions 43, 600 40, 900 
Federal schools for Indians 36, 700 34, 600 
lotal elementary 26, 931, 300 25, 348, 700 
Secondary schools 
Public 6, 421, 000 6, 197, 000 
Private and parochial 818, 000 771, 000 
Residential schools for exceptional childrer 11, 100 10, 600 
Model a nec co. teacher training institutions ind prepara- 
tory department — ges | 44, 800 42, 600 
Federal schools for I | 7, 500 7, 200 
lotal second ary | 7, 302, 400 7, 028, 400 


6U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, advance release, August 26, 1953. 
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According to these estimates, the total enrollment in elementary 
and sec ondary schools in 1953-54 will be about 34,233,700—a greater 
number than the estimate by the NEA research division in March 
1953. 

In December 1953, the NEA research division issued its regular 
annual estimates of enrollment in pub lic elementary and secondary 
schools for the school year 1953-54.'" According to a press release 
by the NEA in this connection a “standing room only” situation, 
which began plaguing the Nations’ schools in 1947 will become worse 
in 1954. Present public school enrollments are about 1,197,000 above 
those of the school year 1952-53. The increase has come largely 
from young pupils who are entering already crowded classrooms for 
the first time. 

The press release declared that: “Although the increased enroll- 
ment was expected, the NEA research division’s survey reveals that 
public education’s 7-year-old headache of adequately housing and 
instructing almost 29 million students will not be cured in 1954.” 

The NEA estimates were based upon information supplied by State 
and Territorial departments of education and educational associations. 

In order to show the trend of increases in enrollment within the 
last several years, the NEA publication reviewed the following esti- 
mates made by the NEA annually in October for the years 1949-50 
through 1953-54. 








Year Elementary Secondary Total 
s | 
1949-50__. | 18,612, 408 
1950-51 19, 010, 55 
1951 52 ‘ 19, 713, 2 
1952-53_... 20, 121, 866 
1953-54 21, 034, 302 





For comparative purposes the actual enrollments reported by the 
United States Office of Education, generally after the end of the 
school year, are offered as follows: 


Year Elementary Secondary Total 
1949-50_. | 19, 404, 693 5, 706, 734 | 25, 111, 427 
1950-51___. 19, 900, 000 | 5, 806, OOO 25, 706, 000 
1951-52. } 21, 318, 000 1 5, 456, 000 1 26, 774, 000 
1952-53... . : } 1 22,039, 000 1 6, 197, 000 1 28, 236, 000 
19 1 


1953-54... , ; ; ae | 23, 369, 000 6, 421, 000 1 29, 790, 000 


1 Advance estimate. 


An estimate made in the fall is likely to be an understatement of 
the total enrollment for the school year. On the other hand, com- 
pilations of enrollment made at the end of the school year include a 
number of duplications brought about by changes of residence within 
States and across State lines. For these and other reasons enrollments 
estimates by the NEA have often been less than totals reported later 
by the United States Office of Education. 





1? National Education Association, Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for 


the School Year 1953-54, November 1953, 
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Principally for the information of Members of Congress interested 
in the enrollment increases within the States which they represent, 
the following table is offered showing the NEA estimates of growth 
in school enrollments. by States, between the school vears 1952-53 
and 1953-54: 




















1952 enrollment 1953-54 enrollment 
State 
Elementary| Secondary Total Elementary| Second ry Total 
l 2 4 5 (6 7 

Alabama 437, 207 218, 724 686, 021 439, 000 255, 000 694, 000 
Arizona 151, 605 86, 528 188, 133 159, 605 38, 395 198, 000 
Arkansas 309, 000 146, 000 155, 000 318, 270 151,840 | 470, 110 
California 1, 515, 577 416, 458 1, 932,035 | 1, 650, 000 450, 000 2, 100, 000 
Colorado 186, 300 #2, 100 248, 400 | 200, 000 65, 800 265, 800 
Connecticut 252, 137 83, 180 335, 317 262, 500 87, 500 350, 000 
Delaware 30, 705 19, 655 50, 360 33, 281 20, 872 | 54, 153 
District of Columbia 62. 780 37, 039 99.819 64, 995 37, 699 102, 694 
Florida 384, 250 219, 415 603, 665 410, 000 641, 000 
Georgia 531, 565 02, 917 S34, 482 952, 1 862, 730 
Idaho 98, O00 33, 525 131, 525 108, O85 138, 003 
Illinoi 912, 195 311,478 1, 223, 67 1,003, 414 1, 346, 040 
Indiar 537, 200 197, 800 735, 000 550, 680 755, 353 
Iowa 4100, 394 119, 993 520, 387 417, 558 H 540, 359 
Kansa 262, 000 87, 000 349, 000 264, 620 &7, 000 351, 620 
Kentucky 425,844 133, 871 559, 715 430, 000 135, 000 565, 000 
Loui i 430,910 101, 454 532, 364 440), 470 108, 057 548, 527 
Maing 130, 000 37, 024 167, 024 132, 000 38, O00 170, 000 
Maryland 256, 594 141, 788 O98, 382 279, 514 147, 961 427,475 
Mas husett 148. 000 209, 000 657, 000 000 214.000 678, 000 
Michigar 790. 000 400, 000 1, 199, 000 O00 $23, 000 1, 250, 000 
Minnesota 346, 069 193, 776 539, 845 000 200, 000 565, OOO 
Mi i 454, 896 89. 509 544, 405 , 000 90, OOF 548, 000 
lissouri 538, 000 152, 000 690, 000 555, 000 155, 000 710, 000 

Montar 86, 302 28, O11 114,313 89, 600 28, 400 118, 000 
Nebraska 179, 75 59, 000) 5 185, 750 59, 000 244, 750 
Nevada 3 7, 948 33, 805 9, 271 43.166 
New Hampshire ‘f 18, 576 , 832 19, 272 80, 104 
New Jerse 604, 000 161, 000 3, 000 164, 000 807, 000 
New Mexico 134, 041 32. 653 , 000 40, 000 180, 000 
New York 1, 706, 000 530. 900 2 ] », 900 543, 100 2, 340, 000 
North Carolina 720, 000 209, 000 5, 000 215, 000 950, 000 
North Dakota SS, O05 27, 438 597 27,710 118, 307 
Ohio 860, 500 439, 500 l 105 448, 200 1, 317, 395 
Oklahoma 386, 619 128, 471 390, 000 130, 000 520, 000 
Oo n 227, 338 72, 680 248, 079 76, 101 324, 180 
Pennsylvania 1,090, 802 596, 000 l 1, 140, 684 609, 000 1, 749, 634 
Rhode Island 71, 715 33, 673 73, 000 35, 500 108, 500 
So Carolina 391, 887 l 124 399, 000 137, 000 536, 000 
south Dakota 95, 210 0), 112 100,010 30, 211 130, 221 
I ( 557, 000 132, 004 577, 000 133, 000 710,000 
lexas 1, 195, 030 315, 338 1 1, 274, 702 536, 361 1,611, 063 
Uta LOS, 8S 67,011 112, 500 71, 500 184, 000 
Vermont 48, O10 16, 972 51, 000 17, 500 68, 500 
Virginia 495, 211 64, 964 515, 000 175, 000 690, 000 
Washingtor 384, 21 108, 216 409, 180 115, 250 524; 430 
West Virgini 287, 57 149, 740 200, 429 150, 654 441, 083 
Visconsir 372. (MK 153, 000 378, 000 | 157, 000 535, 000 
Wyoming 19,4 15, 008 51, 000 15, 500 , 500 
otal 20, 121, S66 7,410, 569 | 27, 532, 435 21, 034, 302 7, 695, 395 28, 729, 697 


In December 1953 the United States Bureau of the Census published 
& report headlined “School Enrollment Continues to Rise.” 8 The 
report stated that the number of Persons enrolled in schools and col- 
leges in October 1953 was about 1.7 million larger than the number 
enrolled 1 year earlier and about 3.4 million or 12 percent larger than 
the number enrolled in October 1950. 

According to this study, of the total of 32.8 million persons 5 to 34 
years old who were enrolled in schools and colleges in October 1953. 


‘U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports Series P 20, No. 51, December 9, 1953. 
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about 23.2 million were in elementary school. About 7.3 million 
were in high school. 

Among children 7 to 13 years old nearly all (99 percent) were en- 
rolled in school in 1953. 

In the group 14 to 17 years old, 86 percent were enrolled. After 
age 17, the proportion enrolled decreased sharply. 

The estimates given in the census report were based upon data from 
the current population survey inade in October 1953, covering a 
representative national sample of the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation. 

2. FUTURE ENROLLMENTS 


The following forecast estimates of enrollment in public elemeatary 
and secondary day schools for the school years 1953-54 through 1959-60 
were made in the U nited States Office of Education in the School 
Facilities Survey: 





Elementary (kindergar-| Secondary (grades 9 
rotal enrollment ten through grade 8 through 12 

se} — mi 

Se year 

chool yea | Increase Increase Increase 

| over . over 
Number Num ber Number 
preced- preced preced- 
ing year ing year 

1949-50 25, 112, 000 19, 405, 000 5, 707. OO 
1950-51 25, 706, 000 504, 000 19, 900, 000 195, 000 5.806 O00 9. 000 
1951-52 26, 693, 000 987,000 20, 710, O06 S10. 000 5, 983, 000 177. 000 
1952-53 28, 118, OOF 1,425,000 21, 921, 004 1, 211, 000 6, 197, 00K 214, 000 
1953-54 29, 608, O00 1, 490, 000 | 23, 187, 00K 1, 266, 000 6, 421, 00 294, 000 
1954-55 $1, 015, 000 1, 407, 000 24, 399, 000 i, 212, 000 6, 616, 000 195, 0O0O 
1955-56 3 1, 245,000 | 2 5, OOK 1, 016, 000 6, 845, OOF 229, 000 
1956-57 3 ‘ 1, 098, 000 | 2 2, 000 S07, OOF 7, 136, 004 291, 000 
1957-58 3 000 1,030,000 | 2 000 | 729, 000 7, 437, 000 301, 000 
1958-59 35, < O00 992, 000 2 000 S07. OM & 032, 001 5. 000 
1959-0 36, 250, 000 870,000 | 27 


~ SOS, OO | $60, OOO S, 442, 000 410, 000 


Projections of school enrollment in the United States from 1953 
to 1965 are contained in a report of the United States Bureau of the 
Census released December 7, 1953.%° According to these projec- 
tions enrollment in our elementary and high schools is expected to 
increase by over 1.3 million annually, or about 4 percent each year to 
1959. In that year the 1953 crop of babies will be entering school 
for the first time. By 1959 the enrollment will number about 3.9 
million children, or about one-third more than in 1952. For the next 
several years, the elementary grades will bear the major burden of 
these increases, although high-school enrollments also will be increas- 
ing at a substantial rate. 

From the middle of this decade through 1964, it is estimated that 
high-school enrollment will increase at least 3 percent annually. 
The peak growth rate will come early in the 1960's. During this 
period the large elementary school classes of the present decade will 
be advancing into high school. 

It is expected that by 1960 our high schools will enroll about 9.4 
million students, and by 1965, 12 million. These estimates may 
be compared with the present enrollment of about 7 million. Roughly 

19 U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Report of the Status Phase of the Schoo] Facilities 


Survey, table D, p. 12. . : 
20 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P 25, No. 85, December 7, 1953 
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speaking, for every 3 students now in high school there will be 4 
attending by 1960, and 5 by 1965. 

Enrollment in elementary schools will increase rather rapidly 
within the next several years. It is expected to reach a level of 
about 30 million in 1959—an increase of almost 8 million in 7 years. 
Changes in elementary enrollment after 1959 will be determined largely 
by changes in the cohort of persons yet to be born. The changes in 
enrollment therefore cannot be predicted with confidence. It appears 
however, that changes in elementary enrollment between 1960 and 
1965 will remain near the 1959 level. The exact changes will depend 
upon the birthrate between now and 1960. 

The sharpest recent increase in enrollment in any one grade took 
place at the start of the current school year (1953-54). The first 
grade enrolled about a quarter of a million more children than for 
the previous year, reflecting the increase in births between 1946 
and 1947. As these first-graders progress through the school system, 
there will be sharp increases in enrollment at the higher levels. It 
is expected that in 1960 the eighth-grade enrollment will be 43 per- 
cent higher than at present. By 1964 there will probably be 65 per- 
cent more pupils in the fourth year of high school than at present. 

The following table gives projections of elementary school en- 
rollments, by grades, October 1, 1955, 1960, and 1965. The dif- 
ferent series projections for 1960 and 1965 correspond to notations 
in population reports of the Bureau of the Census and indicate high, 
medium, and low estimates: 


Oct. 1 of each vear Total Grade 1 | Grade 2) Grade 3; Grade 4 Grade 5) Grade 6 | Grade7 Grade 8 


1955 25, 699, 000 4, 807, 000 3, 852, 000 3, 632, 000 3, 047, 000 2, 767, 000 2, 741, 000 2, 521, 000 2, 332, 000 


SERIES A AND B 


1960 30, 548, 000 5, 148, 000 4, 144, 000 4, 060, 000 3, 830, 000 3, 554, 000 3, 502, 000 3, 260, 000 3, 050, 000 

1965_. 31, 868, 000 5, 149, 000 4, 112, 000 4, 098, 000 3, 964, 000 3, 770, 000 3, 771, 000.3, 554, 000 3, 450, 000 
SERIES ¢ 

1960 30, 489, 000 5, 093, 000 4, 140, 000) 4, 060, 000 3, 830, 000 3, 554, 000 3, 502, 000 3, 260, 000 3, 050, 000 

1965_. 30, 885, 000, 4, 787, 000 3, 881, 000 3, 925, 000 3, 846, 000 3, 703, 000 3, 743, 000'3, 551, 0003, 450, 000 
SERIES D 

1960 30, 379, 000 4, 997, 000 4, 127, 000 4,059, 000 3, 830, 000 3, 554, 000 3, 502, 000 3, 260, 000 3, 050, 000 

1965 29, 157, 000 4, 150, 000 3, 479, 000 3, 612, 000 3, 641, 000 3, 584, 000 3, 694, 000 3, 547, 000 3, 450, 000 


The following table gives projections of high-school enrollments, by 
grades, October 1, 1955, 1960, and 1965: 


Oct. 1 of each year Total Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 
1955. - 7, 594, 000 2, 222, 000 2, 042, 000 1, 718, 000 1, 612, 000 
1960_. 9, 422, 000 2, 733, 000 2, 503, 000 2, 157, 000 2, 029, 000 
1965 12, 145, 000 3, 454, 000 3, 218, 000 2, 789, 000 2, 684, 000 
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Following are projections of the total enrollment in elementary and 
high schools for October 1, 1955, 1960, and 1965 An explanation of 
the significance of the different series projections has been given 
above. 


1955 33. 2493. 000 
Series A and B 
1960 39. 970, 000 
1965 14.013. 000 
Series €C 
1960 29 911. 000 
L965 13. O31. OOO 
Series D: 
1960 30. $01. OOO 
1965 $1. 302. 000 


In observing that the Census Bureau estimates of enrollment in 
1955 and 1960 are higher than those of the Office of Edueation, it 
should be borne in mind that the former are for all elementary and 
secondary schools while the latter are for elementary and secondary 
public schools only. In either case the enrollment increases will be 
very great each year if the predictions come to pass. The data here 
presented from the several studies appear to support an expectation 
of great nationwide demand for additional school facilities in the years 
ahead. As to whether the Federal Government shall participate in 
meeting the demand, and if so how and to what extent, is a matter 
for congressional determination 


31 Adapted from Census Bureau tabulations in op. cit 
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2. Current programs of State aid 
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Some study of local and State financing of school construction seems 
necessary to an intelligent consideration of proposals for Federal aid 
for this purpose. 

Local financing of school construction is traditional in the United 
States. Within relatively recent years, however, over half of the State 
governments have developed programs providing some State financial 
aid to local school districts for the provision of school facilities. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to consider local and State activities and 
relationships in this field. 


A. Locaut Finance TRADITION AND PROBLEMS 


From the colonial period well into the 19th century, what was then 
valled free public education in America was financed by various, un- 
systematic or indirect methods such as charitable grants and bequests, 
taxes on the sale of liquor, small tuitional charges and land grants. 
However the growth of population and increasing demands for public 
education during the 19th century resulted in nationwide establish- 
ment of direct local taxation to support public schools. Early State 
legislation authorizing communities to tax themselves for this purpose 
evolved into State legislation making such local taxation mandatory. 

As the widespread inadequacy of local financing has become appar- 
ent through the years, most of the States have assumed part of the 
responsibility for financing public education from State sources of 
revenue. Generally, however, the State aid has been granted for the 
operation rather than for the construction of schools. The tradition 
of local financing of school construction has outlived the tradition of 
local financing of public education in general. This has, no doubt, 
been due in part to the fact that the construction of school buildings 
has been generally financed through the issuance of local bonds. It 
has been necessary to work out programs of State aid for the construc- 
tion of schools on a basis different from those utilized for State aid 
for the operation of schools. 
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1. UTILIZATION OF GENERAL PROPERTY TAX 


When the United States was a predominantly agricultural country, 
with its wealth concentrated in land, local taxation for schools and 
other purposes naturally was cea upon real property. However, 
the continued utilization of this form of taxation as the principal 
source of revenue for school purposes has led to serious problems. 
While the wealth of the Nation has changed from tangible to in- 
tangible values—from “real”? property to ‘paper’? property such as 
stocks, bonds, and salary checks—the numbers of children to be 
provided school facilities and the costs of furnishing these facilities 
have multiplied manifold It is difficult for localities to tap their 
intangible wealth as a source of revenue to finance school construction. 


2. VARIATIONS IN LOCAL FISCAL ABILITY 


actors such as the location of railroads, oil wells, giant office build- 
ines, slums. and wastelands cause variations of several hundred to 
one in the ability of school districts to construct buildings from taxes 
on real property.’ Yet in most localities nearly all funds for school 
construction come from general property taxes. 

Many studies have drawn attention to the great variations in local 
ability to finance education in general. Because of the widespread 
lack of considerable amounts of State aid for construction, these vari- 
ations are even more significant with respect to the provision of school 
facilities than they are with respect to financing the operation of 
sc hools. 

One of the conclusions drawn from a study of the systems of educa- 
tion in the various States, carried out sever: al years ago by the Council 
of State Governments, was that: “Even when school districts are 
properly organized there is no direct relationship between the amount 
needed to construct school buildings and the ability to finance the cost 
of construction out of local resources. The least wealthy communities 
are always handicapped to a greater or lesser extent in their efforts to 
provide satisfactory school-plant facilities unless substantial funds are 
provided from State sources, and they m: iy be hope ‘lessly handicapped 
when bonding and taxing limits are low.’” 2 


3. BONDING LIMITATIONS 


In most States the problem of —— school construction is 
markedly affected by constitutional or statutory limitations on the 
issuance of bonds. The restrictions saete to the amount of bonded 
debt which a school district may impose upon itself, or to the tax 
rate eae ige it may levy for bond sgronge and retirement, or to the 
approval of construction proposals by the electors of the district. 
The primary purpose of such limitations has been to prevent districts 
eon incurring excessive indebtedness. 

Within the last several years several States have changed their 
laws to permit partial financing of school construction on a pay-as- 
Vou-go basis. 





1 Lee, Gordon C., An Introduction to Education in Modern America. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1953, pp. 214-216 
2 The 48 State School Systems rhe Council of State Governments, Chicago, Ill., 1949, p. 92 
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4. EXTENDING THE TAX BASE 


In a few States local boards of education have received legislative 
authorization to levy other local taxes in addition to the general 
property taxes for school support. Such additional authorizations 
have included per capita taxes and levies on sales, incomes, admissions, 
and other business transactions. However, most such taxes have 
proved practicable only in large cities. In rural areas they have not 
yielded sufficient revenue to meet the needs of school finance. Wher- 
ever used, the proceeds generally have been applied to operating 
expenses rather than construction of the schools. 

In localities where such taxes are practicable they might be applied 
to the repayment of bonds and thus help toward school-building 
construction under constitutional or statutory bonding limitations. 
However, this would draw from funds available to meet operating 
costs. It appears that more substatial sources of funds are needed 
in all States to ease the need for school housing. Many States have 
extended the tax base by providing additional funds from State 
revenue sources. 

Reorganization of school districts may result in broadening the 
tax base by reducing the number of school districts unable to finance 
needed construction; however such reorganization may leave manv 
inequalities.® 


B. STaTe Support For CapiraLt Ouruay 


State programs of financial support for school construction have 
developed slowly in the United States. This undoubtedly has been 
due largely to the fact that school construction has been and is still 
widely regarded as mainly a matter of local concern. Following is 
a brief account of the development of State support for capital out- 
lay, current programs of State aid to localities for school construction, 
and related considerations. 


1. EVOLUTION OF STATE AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION : 


Throughout the 19th century, State aid to local communities 
specifically for school housing was practically nonexistent. However, 
some State funds which were made available to school districts for 
general educational purposes may have been used in part for capital 
outlay. 

Greater State concern for the provision of school facilities began 
with the turn of the century. In 1901 Alabama began providing 
aid for school construction in rural areas. In 1903 Delaware started 
giving aid from State funds for the construction of schools in Negro 
districts. State loans for school buildings were initiated by North 
Carolina in 1903 and by Virginia in 1906. By 1910 at least 13 State 
departments of education were exercising some control over school 
construction.° 


3U.S. Office of Education, Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey, November 1953 
typescript, p. 26. . ‘ 
4 Principal source: U.S. Office of Education, State Provisions for Financing Public School Capital Out- 


lay Programs, Bull. 1951, No. 6. i . 
5’ Burke, Arnold J. Development of State Responsibility for School nd College Buildings, The American 
School and University, 1946, p. 44 
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By 1921 the desire to stimulate consolidation of school districts 
had caused about a dozen States to make some provisions for financing 
capital outlay required by district reorganization. Usually, however, 
the State financial contribution was small. In 1925 New York 
became outstanding in this field by starting to provide one-fourth of 
the approved cost of construction in central districts. 

Delaware was the first State to assume large responsibility for school 
housing. Action in that State was stimulated by P. S. DuPont, who 
financed an organization granting up to half the cost of school con- 
struction. Between 1927 and 1933 the Delaware Legislature appro- 
priated $10 million for capital outlay for schools. In general, however, 
capital outlay for schools from State funds was still meager in 1940, 
and was not based upon the principle of equalization of facilities.® 
Of the 12 States which in 1940 were providing some such outlay from 
State funds, only Alabama, Delaware, New York, and Ohio had 
developed programs related to equalization principles. 

Between 1945 and 1950 there was an accelerated growth of State 
provisions for financing school construction in part from State funds 
Alabama and Ohio extended their programs in this field. Florida, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Tennessee, and California made varying pro- 
visions for State aid to school construction. Concerning the increas- 
ing assumption by State governments of a share of the responsibility 
for the provision of school facilities, a publication of the United States 
Office of Education stated in 1951 that: 

Developments since 1945 indicate some genuine reeognition of need in this 
area and a growing awareness of the fact that the State has responsibility for 
participation in the financing of school housing in many areas of the State. With 
this development comes a challenge to avoid emergency arrangements, too great 
reliance upon matching plans, and unsound administrative procedures, With it 
comes the opportunity to formulate long-range plans based upon sound principles.? 





2. CURRENT PROGRAMS OF STATE AID 


In 1949 the Council of State Governments reported that: 
there are still 29 States in which all or practically all financial support 
for school-plant construction must come from local sources and chiefly, if not 
entirely, from the property tax. The other 19 States provide some State funds 
which may be used for school-plant construction. 

Some States still have laws providing that no part of any State-aid fund may be 
used for school buildings. Yet the facts show clearly that the idea that local 
school systems can satisfactorily provide and maintain their own buildings if the 
State helps with other phases of the program is no longer tenable.’ 

Investigation by the writer of this report has led to the conclusion 
that the most recent comprehensive survey of State provisions for 
financing public-school capital outlay programs was that carried out 
as a cooperative study by the United States Office of Education and 
the University of California under the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. The report was published 
by the United States Office of Education in 1951. The bulletin ° 
gave extensive information on the programs of State assistance for 
school construction in 19 States and pointed out that 7 other States 
had very recently enacted such programs or had from time to time 


6 Weller, Gerald D., State Equalization of Capital Outlays for Public School Buildings, 1941. p. 5 

7U. S. Office of Education, State Provisions for Financing Public School Capital Outlay Programs, 
Bulletin 1951, No. 6, p. 29. 

®§ The 48 State School System, The Council of State Governments, Chicago, Ill., 1949. p. 92 


°U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 6 
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provided some limited assistance for capital outlay for schools. 
Following is a digest of the very detailed analysis of the State programs 
for financi ing capital outlay established by Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pe nnsylvania, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Provisions for financing and administering the State programs vary 
widely. Continuing State-aid programs are provided by 13 States; 
11 States have established funds ™ varying but definite periods of 
years or until the expenditure of a certain appropriation. Some of 
the programs established only for a ia finite period have nevertheless 
placed upon the State a continuing obligation. 

Appropriations are (1) for a fixed amount, (2) are annual or biennial, 
or (3) place upon the State the obligation of meeting its share of the 
costs for whatever number of units of need exist. The last-named 
type of appropriation constitutes a clear recognition of the States’ 
continuing responsibility to participate in the meeting of capital 
outlay needs. 

The funds provided are of three kinds—grants, loans and “au- 
thority” funds. The grants constitute a recognition of State re- 
sponsibility. The loans represent one of the earliest types of State 
provisions in this field. Some of the more recent loan programs 
introduce an equalization concept, as does the “authority” plan, which 
otherwise would amount to little more than an authorization for 
districts to exceed the maximum bonding limits. 

In most of the 19 States under consideration the State contribution 
to capital outlay is small in relation to the contributions by the school 
districts and in relation to need for capital outlay over a period of 
years. In this connection it is noteworthy that these 19 State s were 
the leaders in assuming this type of obligation. 

State funds for the ¢ apital outlay programs of the several States 
are provided from the following sources—(1) current revenues, either 
from the general fund or from earmarked taxes; and/or (2) State bond 
issues either authorized by the legislature, approved by the voters, or 
issued by an “authority”? which erects buildings for the respective 
districts. 

The development of State capital outlay programs for schools has 
raised questions concerning the agency which should be responsible 
for the program at the State level. In some eases the State board, 
department or commissioner of education administers the program or 
recommends or approves the need. In other States some other regu- 
lar agency or specifically created authority administers the program, 
or recommends or approves the statement of needs. 

For participation in the program, 14 of the 19 States require that 
the district make a prescribed financial effort. Some of the States 
have other requirements of the districts, such as making a survey, 
adoption of a local school-plant program or filing an application 
showing need. ‘There are various prescribed proce dures for obtaining 
aid including submission of written application, submission of progress 
reports, et cetera. 


‘ 





10 In addition to these 19 States, 3 others (Minnesota, Oklahoma and Rhode Island) have from time to 
time provided some limited State assistance in the financing of capital outlay for schools. In 1951 Georgia, 
Indiana, South Carolina, and Utah enacted new programs of State assistance for schoolhouse construction. 
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Most of the States determine the need of districts for buildings and 
for State assistance through information contained in the application 
or the approved survey. In a few States building need is determined 
in terms of number of pupils or classroom units 

Local effort required varies from no effort to a very great local tax 
effort and local bonding up to the statutory or constitutional maxi- 
mum. The flat grant type of program involves no requirement of 
local effort. In those States which require that the district make a 
minimum tax effort the bases employed for determining the local effort 
are (1) unequalized assessed valuation of property, (2) equalized 
assessed valuation, or (3) an index of taxpaying ability. Having 
established the base, the States vary in their procedures regarding the 
minimum tax effort required. In some cases the district must make 
a tax levy sufficient to provide its share of the cost. In other in- 
stances a uniform levy is fixed to determine the amount or proportion 
the local district must provide. 

In a number of States the formula for allotting State funds for 
capital outlay involves both a matching and an equalizing principle. 
The combination of factors emphasizes the feature that the district 
should make some contribution and that in all instances the State 
should also make some contribution. The program is similar to that 
for State assistance for current expense whereby the State makes some 
contribution to all districts and equalizes up to a defined foundation 
level. 

The various uses of State funds for capital outlay permitted by the 
States include—(1) any bona fide capital outlay use, (2) capite al out- 
lay in permanent centers, (3) retirement of old debt, (4) retirement of 
new debt, and (5) payment of rental. 

The State payments are made by direct apportionment, by requisi- 
tion on application or by payment of bills by the State. In most of 
the 19 States there is no repayment requirement; in others repayment 
over a period of vears, sometimes including interest, is required. Two 
States have other requirements concerning repayment. 

In the great majority of the States, including most of those in 
which the State help the districts meet capital outlay needs, the 
major responsibility for capital outlay remains with the local district. 

0. SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITIES 

A very recent development in State-local relationships has been the 
creation in some States of public school building authorities. These 
authorities make possible the construction of schoolhouses in some 
local school districts which because of low fiscal capacity or legal 
limitations of bonding power would be unable to finance the construc- 
tion of needed school buildings without assistance.” 

One of the first States to legalize such an agency was Pennsylvania. 
In 1947 the general assembly of that State created a State Public 


School Building Authority. The legislation defined the authority as 
body corporate and politic, constituting a public corporation and 
government instrumentality”. Its purpose was set forth in the law 


as being that of “constructing, improving, maintaining and operating 
publie school buildings and furnishing and equipping the same for use 


Garber, Lee O., The Question of State School-Building Authorities, The Nation’s Schools, August 1953, 
Pp 67 
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as public schools, as a part of the public-school system of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania under the jurisdiction of the department of 
public instruction.”’ 

The legislature gave the authority power to borrow money, issue 
bonds, enter into contracts, acquire sites, and construct or impipve 
schoolhouses—and to rent these buildings to local school districts. 
The law authorized any school district with the approval of the gov- 
ernor, to lease such buildings from the authority for a period of not 
more than 30 years. The legislation provided that the amount 
of rental shall be such that the authority will recover, over the 30- 
year period, its entire expenditure. An important feature of the 
legislation is that debts incurred by the authority cannot become debts 
of the State or its school districts, but may be secured by rentals and 
receipts of the authority. 

As might have been expected, the constitutionality of this act was 
questioned from the start. In 1949 the State supreme court ruled the 
act constitutional. The adjudication of the court dealt with the 
question of whether the act was a “subterfuge to permit the school 
district to acquire a capital asset, the cost of which exceeds its 2 
percent constitutional debt limitation,” and related questions. 

The favorable interpretation of the law by the court may have 
encouraged similar legislation in other States, several of which have 
since created school-building authorities. Legislation establishing 
similar authorities has been declared constitutional in Georgia, Indiana 
and Kentucky. However serious criticism directed at legislation of 
this kind has made questionable its final evaluation by the Supreme 
Court of the United States or by the public. 

A recent editorial in the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin ” expressed 
concern over the rapid growth of authorities. It stated that an 
“authority” is primarily a device for evading constitutional debt 
limits and that it exercises an important governmental function 
largely beyond the control of the public. 

In a dissenting opinion on a recent Indiana Supreme Court decision, 
Judge Gilkinson of the court declared that one aspect of the law is 
“notice given by the legislature that the sole purpose of the law is to 
evade the (State) constitution.” 

One writer has pointed out that it remains to be seen whether the 
creation of school-building authorities is the final answer to the 
question of how State assistance should be given to local school 
districts to enable them to obtain needed school construction.’ — It 
is clear that the creation of such authorities is not the answer for 
districts whose assets are too meager to enable them to meet the 
terms for the required lease of school buildings. 

Study of the entire matter of State aid to local school districts for 
capital outlay leads to a consideration of the relative economic and 
fiscal capacity of the States to finance public education in general. 
The following chapter will deal with this consideration, which leads 
in turn to certain aspects of the question of whether the Federal 
Government should provide aid for the support of public education 
in the form of contributions to school construction—which is the 
ultimate concern of this report. 

12 Our Super-Government by Authorities, Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin, May 24, 1953. 


13 Garber, Lee O., Predicts Public Reaction to School Building Authorities, The Nation’s Schools, Sep 
tember 1953,”p. 84. 
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Discussion of problems and methods of local and State financing of 
school construction in the preceding chapter has led to another con- 
sideration. It is whether without assuming unreasonable financial 
burdens all the States and localities are able adequately to support 
public elementary and secondary education, including outlay for 
school construction, without Federal aid. 

Any answer to this question would inevitably be largely a matter 
of opinion. An answer is therefore not within the province of this 
report. However, it appears incumbent upon this report to set forth 
important relevant data and considerations dealing with State and 
local ability and effort to support elementary and secondary education 
in general. 

Probably these observations should be made at this point: (1) 
Proof that all the States are able to finance all aspects of elementary 
and secondary education would not refute all the arguments that have 
been advanced in favor of Federal assumption of a larger share of the 
cost of this governmental service. (2) Conversely, proof that all or 
some of the States are unable adequately to finance all provisions for 
public elementary and secondary education would not refute all the 
arguments against Federal aid to school construction. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present and interpret certain 
available data concerning State support of public elementary and 
secondary education with emphasis upon variations in State ability 
and effort in this field. 


A. VARIATIONS IN STATE ABILITY 


Probably no single measure of the ability of a State to support 
provisions for elementary and secondary education would be accept- 
able to all persons. Objec tive data are available, however, on certain 
factors which singly or in combination might be considered to some 
extent measures of such ability. 


1. INCOME PAYMENTS PER CAPITA OF POPULATION 


The ability of a State to support governmental functions has often 
been measured in terms of income payments to individuals within the 
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State per capita of population in that State. From data on State 
Income Payments in 1952 compiled in the United States Department 
of Commerce, it may be seen that according to such measurement there 
are wide variations in the wealth of the States and consequently in 
their ability to support education in general including, of course, the 
provision of school buildings and equipment. 

In 1952 income payments per capita of total population ranged from 
$818 in the poorest State to $2,260 in the richest State. The average 
for all the States was $1,639. 

The following table gives data on income payments per capita of 
population by States, for all of the States in 1952. From the table it 
may be seen how, on this basis, each State compares with the rest in 
wealth and ability to make all provisions for public education. 


Income payments per capita of population, 1952 

United States _____.. $1, 639! Montana . : $1, 697 
Nebraska en 1, 566 
Alabama 1,012) Nevada 2, 250 
Arizona ao 1,498 | New Hampshire 1, 5380 
Arkansas 951 | New Jersey 1, 959 

California 7 2,032) New Mexico 1, 33 
Colorado 1,618} New York 2, 038 


, 080} North Carolina_ - - - 

260 North Dakota 

129 | Ohio . 7 
319} Oklahoma ae 


od Oregon 


Connecticut 

Delaware . == 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 


t 


~ 


Idaho , 438] Pennsylvania 

[llinois , 983 | Rhode Island 655 

Indiana ia , 685 | South Carolina- 099 

Iowa ,545| South Dakota , 208 
126 


Kansas ; , 698 | Tennessee 
Kentucky. .....--.--- 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


35 | Texas aa 

, 206! Utah ns 
, 961 | Vermont 

, 761} Virginia 

749| Washington 

,815| West Virginia 


Ym pe pee eh fa ph eh fee ph fh heh fet bet et BD 
frm ch mck ome mh sh fc eh om fh mh fms fh fh fed fsb feed fh 
t 
vt 


Minnesota , 491 | Wisconsin_ , 649 
Mississippi 818| Wyoming 607 
Missouri 2 es 1, 583 


Source: Graham, Robert E., Jr., State Income Payments in 1952. Survey of Current Business, 33:7-15; 
August 1953, table 5, p. 13. 


2. INCOME PAYMENTS PER CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE 


Many persons consider the average amount of income payments 
per child of school age in a State is a better measure of the State’s 
ability to support elementary and secondary education than is the 
amount of income payments per capita of the total population of the 
State. Measurement of the States ability to support schools in terms 
of income payments per child of school age takes into consideration 
two factors which appear most important in this connection: (1) the 
number of children to be educated, and (2) the amount of ‘“wealth,”’ 
as represented by income payments, from which the education of 
these children might be financed. 

In 1951 income payments per child 5 to 17 years of age varied from 

2,890 in the State having the least ability to finance schools, to 
$11,365 in the State having the greatest ability, as thus measured. 
The national average was $7,676, 


: 
' 
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Following is a tabulation of the figures for all the States: 


Income payments pe child 5 to 17 wy f ade 195 
United States $7, 676| Montana $7, S62 
Nebraska 7, 409 
Alabama_ —-- Be 3, 754| Nevada 11, 031 
i) ; 6,026} New Hampshire 7, 486 
Arkansas . 3,607!) New Jersey 10, 598 
California 10,618! New Mexico 1, 951 
Colorado 7, 505| New York 11, 365 
Connecticut ; 11,059} North Carolina 1,105 
Delaware 11,062} North Dakota 5, 544 
District of Columbia 14, 767 | Ohio ; 9, 260 
WIGS. oc occcoan eae _ 6, 522) Oklahoma 5, 118 
Georgia 4,483 | Oregon 8, 264 
Idaho_- 5, 611} Pennsylvania 8, 511 
Illinois : “ 10, 591} Rhode Island 9, 203 
Indiana 8, 137} South Carolina 3, 650 
Iowa 7, 261} South Dakota___- 6, 514 
Kansas 7, 264 | Tennessee 1,476 
Kentucky +, 394| Texas a 6, 416 
Louisiana 1, 762) Utah_ 5, 693 
Maine 5, 732 | Vermont 5, 866 
Maryland 8, 538) Virginia 5, 756 
Massachusetts s 9,515] Washington 8, 841 
Michigan 8, 491 | West Virginia 1, 615 
Minnesota 6, 936} Wisconsin 7, 863 
Mississippi 2, 890 | Wyoming 7, 969 
Missouri 442 


Basic sources: Graham, Robert E., Jr., State Income Payments in 1952, Survey of Current Business, 
33:7-15; August 1953, table 4. U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Estimates of the 
Population 5 to 17 Years Old, by States, July 1, 1950, and 1951. Current Population Reports, series P-25, 
No. 64, Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, Oct. 3, 1952, p. 3. Caleulations of income payments per child 5 to 
17 years of age made in NEA Research Division 





3. RATIO OF CHILDREN TO ADULTS 


Variations in the ability of States to finance education, including 
school construction, are partly due to variations in the ratio of school- 
age children to the adult, income-producing population. As measured 
in terms of these ratios, some States are carrying much greater edu- 
cational loads than other States. 

In 1950 the ratio of the popul: ition 5 to 17 years of age (the school- 
age group) to the population 25 to 64 years of age (roughly the income- 
produci ing group) varied among the States from 30.5 percent to 64.2 
percent. In South Carolina there were over twice as many sc odie 
children in proportion to the number of adults 25 to 64 years of age 
as in New York. ‘The percentages for all the States follow: 
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Percent that population 5 to 17 is of the pop ilation 25 to 64, 1950 


Percent Percent 
United States 40. 3) Montana 44. 0 
| Nebraska ‘ ; 40. 9 
Alabama 57. 8| Nevada 34. 5 
Arizona 51. 4| New Hampshire 39. 0 
Arkansas 56. 3| New Jersey 31.2 
California 32. 7| New Mexico 59. 5 
Colorado 42.0| New York 30. 5 
Connecticut 32. 4| North Carolina 57. 0 
Delaware 36. 8| North Dakota 52. 9 
District of Columbia 24. 3} Ohio 36. 9 
Florida 38. 3} Oklahoma ; 48. 2 
Georgia 53. 6| Oregon 38. 1 
Idaho 52. 1| Pennsylvania 37. 2 
Illinois 33. 4| Rhode Island 33. 4 
Indiana 40. 4) South Carolina 64. 2 
lowa 42. 3| South Dakota__- 47. 2 
Kansas 40. 7| Tennessee 50. 3 
Kentucky 53. 7| Texas 45. 6 
Louisiana 51. 4] Utah 56. 8 
Maine 45. 7) Vermont 45.8 
Maryland 37. 8 | Virginia 46. 4 
Massachusetts 34. 2} Washington oe, a 
Michigan 10.0} West Virginia 55. 2 
Minnesota 41.9] Wisconsin 40.8 
Mississippi 62 2| W voming 44.5 
Missouri 38. 1 | 
Basic source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 Population Census Report. 
P-B Series. Preprint of vol. 2, ch. B. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1952 lable 15. Percentages calculated in NEA Research Division. 


B. VARIATIONS IN STATE AND LOCAL EFFORT 


Data are available on several factors entering into a consideration 
of State and local effort to support the maintenance and operation 
of public schools. Relevant tabulations and comments upon their 
significance follow. 


1. PERCENT OF _CURRENT EXPENDITURE FROM STATE AND LOCAL 
SOURCES 


First let us consider what percentage of the current expenditure 
for public elementary and secondary education comes from State 
and local sources in each of the States. A glance at the table below 
shows that in every State nearly all of the expenditure is from these 
sources. For the school year 1950-51 the percentage of the expendi- 
ture derived from these sources ranged from 89.2 to 98.9, the national 
average being 96.9. In every State the Federal contributions for 
vocational education, and for the operation of schools in localities 
particularly federally affected, et cetera, was quite small in relation 
to the total expenditures. The data for the several States follow: 
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Percent of cu ent expenditures from State and local so es. 1950 
United States 96. 9! Montana 95. 5 
Nebraska___ 95.8 
Alabama 93. 6) Nevada a0. 9 
Arizona. ----- at i 96. 9| New Hampshire 95. 7 
Arkansas 91.0} New Jersey 98.8 
California 97.4) New Mexico 95. 0 
Colorado (1949-50 98. 5| New York 98. 7 
Connecticut 97.9| North Carolina 92.0 
Delaware 97. 8| North Dakota 97.5 
District of Columbia 98. 9! Ohio 97.9 
Florida : 94. 1| Oklahoma 93.1 
Georgia 92. 2} Oregon 97.5 
Idaho i it 96. 8 | Pennsylvania 98. 9 
Illinois 98. 7| Rhode Island 97. 2 
Indiana (1949—50) - OS. 2) South Carolina 89. 2 
Iowa 98. 3} South Dakota 6. 7 
MANSGE wow ccw x ae ; _ 97.7} Tennessee 89. 6 
Kentucky 90. 2| Texas 97. 4 
Louisiana. ----- ae _.... 95.1] Utah 96. 0 
Maine 97. 3| Vermont 96. 5 
Maryland--_--_--. : ~acaaue Ot. 2) ViEenie : 96. 8 
Massachusetts 97. 8! Washington 96. 3 
Michigan 98. 4| West Virginia_ 95. 1 
Minnesota 97. 6| Wisconsin 96. 9 
Mississippi 91.3] Wyoming 96. 7 
Missouri : 97. 3] 
Source: Jaracz, William A., Statistics of State School Systems, 1950-51. Circular N t Wa 
D. C.: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, March 1953 lable 7 


2. CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA OF POPULATION 


One measure of the effort being made by the people within a State 
to support public education is the current expenditure for this pur- 
pose per capita of the total population of the State. Although when 
considered alone this measure might be misleading, it becomes 
significant when considered in relation to other factors 

In 1950 the current expenditure for public elementary and secondary 
education ranged among the States from a low average of $19 to a high 
average of $47 per capita of the population within the State. The 
national average was $33 per capita of the total population. In 
considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the per capita 
income is much greater in some States than in others, and that the 
expenditure on public education is affected by the extent to which 
private education is carried on within the State. 

In 1950 current expenditure for public elementary and secondary 
education per capita of the population, by States, was as follows: 
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Current expe nditure per capita of population, 1950 


United States $33 | Montana $43 
\labama 23 Nebraska 35 
Arizona 12! Nevada 37 
(\rkansas 20} New Hampshire 28 
California 12) New Jersey 36 
Colorado (1949-50 33 | New Mexico $2 
Con eticut 34 New York 38 
Delaware 38| North Carolina 29 
District of Columbia 28! North Dakota 39 
Florida 29 | Ohio 30 
(reorgia 22 | Oklahoma 36 
Idal 36 |) Oregon 13 
Illinois 34} Pennsvivania ; 33 
Indiana (1949-50 35 | Rhode Island 27 
lowa 10 | South Carolina 24 
Kansas 36} South Dakota__.- 38 
Kentucky 20) Tennesse 22 
Louisiana 35 | Texas 33 
\aine 26) Utah 38 
Maryland 29| Vermont 32 
\lassachusetts 29 Virginia 25 
\Michigar 37| Washingtor 39 
\linnesota 37| West Virginia 30 
Mississippi 19} Wiseonsit 32 
Missouri. 26! Wyoming 17 

I Irce Jaracz, William A., Statist tate School Syste 67, Washi 
I ( { Office of Edu m Feder rity A i M Department 
( t Bu 1 he Census. 1 I lati el Rey 1.2, pt.1,ch. B 
W ID. ¢ u é el ID ( ible 58, p 105, 
[ ‘ ire | | f yn 





3. RATIO OF CURRENT EXPENDITURE TO INCOME OF THE PEOPLE 


As represented by the percent that current expenditure for public 
schools from State and local sources is of total income payments, the 
effort to support elementary and secondary education varies con- 
siderably among the States. For the school year 1950-51 the per- 
centage ranged from 1.75 in Rhode Island to 3.70 in New Mexico. 
In the 10 States which were making the least effort as measured on this 
basis less than 2 percent of total income payments was expended from 
State and local sources for the support of public schools. On the other 
hand, in the 8 States making the greatest effort so measured, the 
expenditure was 3 percent or more of total income payments. These 
eight States making the greatest effort in terms of percent of income 
expended were Arizona, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyoming. It is 
noteworthy that Mississippi, which expended the lowest amount ($19) 
per capita of population for the support of its public schools in 1950 
nevertheless was making an effort greater than the national average, 
in terms of percent of total income payments expended for this 
purpose. Mississippi spent 2.66 percent of total income payments. 


The national average was 2.27 percent 
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The data for all of the States follow: 


Ps cent th at cu ent ¢ per diture from State ar d lacal ) "e8 S if total income ayu- 
ments, 1950-51 
Percen cent 
United States 2. 27| Montana 2. é2 
Nebraska 4 2 ae 
Alabama 2.69) Nevada 1. 97 
Arizona 3. 39 | New Hampshire 2. 16 
Arkansas- 2. 44| New Jersey__- 2. 12 
California 2. 36| New Mexico 3. 70 
Colorado (1949-50 2.37!) New York 2. 00 
Connecticut 1.89) North Carolina 3. 02 
Delaware 1.92|) North Dakota 3. 04 
District of Columbia 1. 39} Ohio 1. 90 
Florida 2. 38} Oklahoma 3. 34 
Georgia 2. 31 | Oregon 2. 80 
Idaho 2. 83} Pennsylvania 2 bo 
Illinois 1. 92) Rhode Island aaa aa a 1. 75 
Indiana (1949-50 2. 36| South Carolina___-_- 2. 83 
Iowa . 2.79} South Dakota- ». OO 
Kansas 2. 66! Tennessee - 2. 30 
Kentucky 2. 16) Texas teas Se 
Louisiana 3. 30} Utah adams 
Maine 2. 22} Vermont 2. 79 
Maryland 1. 87| Virginia 2.2 
Massachusetts 1. 80} Washington 2 37 
Michigan 2.31! West Virginia 2. 84 
Minnesota 2. 76| Wiseonsin 2. 24 
Mississippi 2. 66} Wyoming a. ¥2 
Missouri 1. 86 
Basie sources: Graham, Robert E., Jr. State I e Payment 152, Survey of Current Bu 
7-15; August 1953. Jaracz, William A., Statist of State iol Syster O-51. dar 
W hington, D. ¢ | S. Office f Edueat | ‘ l Securit A oe Fi 
centages calculated in NEA resear¢ 1 


4. RELATIONSHIP OF CAPITAL OUTLAY TO INCOME 


The foregoing discussion has drawn significant comparisons between 
current expenditure for public schools and income of the people, by 
States, to show their relative efforts to meet the current cost of publie 
elementary and secondary education. Such comparisons are reason- 
able because the current expenditures are drawn from current income. 

It would not be reasonable, however, to attempt to make similar 
comparisons with respect to expenditures for capital outlay—that is, 
for new school sites, buildings, and equipment. These expenditures 
are usually made entirely or to a large extent from borrowed money 
obtained by the issuance of bonds. This money does not come from 
current income. It is expected to come from taxes levied against 
income for the next 20 to 40 vears. The total amount spent for 
capital outlay in any given vear therefore has no relationship to the 


income of the people during that particular year. However, average 
annual capital outlay per pupil in average daily attendance over a 
period of vears is an indication of effort. Relevant data are given 


in chapter IX of this report. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the problem of financing outlay 
for school facilities is generally greater in areas where (1) the per 
capita income is low, (2) a high percentage of the population is within 
the 5-to-17-age group, and (3) a relatively high percentage of the 
income of the people is being used to meet current expenditure for 
public schools. However, in spite of their significance these factors 
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do not constitute all the elements necessary for a composite ranking 
of the States with respect to ability and effort to make all provisions 
for elementary and secondary education including capital outlay 
Remaining are the major factors of bonding capacity and effort and 
other considerations already discussed in this report. 

Adequate data are not presently available for a full comparison of 
State and local ability and effort to provide needed school facilities. 





CHAPTER VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS AND 
DISTRIBUTION FORMULAS 


(Proposed in School-Construction Bills, 82d and 83d Congs.) 





CONTENTS 
A. Tvpes of administrative structure propased: 
. 1. The State-plan type. 
2. The public-works type. 
B. Types of distribution formula proposed: 
1. Flat grant per pupil. 
2. The 40 to 60 equalization formula. 
3. The 33% to 6633 equalization formula. 
$. The population-taxation formula. 

Most of the general school-construction bills introduced into the 
82d Congress and the Ist session of the 83d Congress may be classified 
in two distinct types with respect to their plans for the administration 
of the proposed programs of Federal assistance, and three types with 
respect to formulas for the distribution of Federal funds. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to point out the characteristics and implica- 
tions of the different types of administrative structures and distribu- 
tion formulas proposed in these bills. 


A. Typres or ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE PROPOSED 
1. THE STATE-PLAN TYPE 


This type of proposal emphasizes the traditional responsibilities of 
the State educational agencies. Bills of this kind would provide for 
the allotment of Federal funds by the United States Office of Educa- 

: tion to the respective State educational agencies in accordance with 
a prescribed formula. These bills would place upon the State educa- 
tional agencies the responsibility for the allotment of funds to the 
school districts within the State. 

Each State desiring to accept the benefits of the act would be 
required to submit, through the State agency, a plan for carrying out 
the purposes of the legislation. Participation in the program would 
be based upon the approval of the plan by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Some bills of this type would provide a uniform amount per child 
throughout the Nation. Other bills of this kind would give slightly 
greater allotments per child to States in which the per capita income 
is relatively low. 

The program would be administered by educational agencies at the 
Federal, State, and local levels of government. Examples of this 
type of proposal are H. R. 249, H. R. 544, H. R. 1612, 5S. 359, 5. 536, 
S. 2294, and S. 2601, 83d Congress. 


ed 
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2 THE PUBLIC-WORKS TYPI 


As regards administrative provisions, school-construction bills of 
thi public-works type represent a sharp cleavage from those of the 
State-plan type. Pending bills of the public-works type propose 
direct Federal loans and orants to local school agencies by the Federal 
Works Administrator or the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
The bills req ure a 50-50 matching contribution alleviated somewhat 
by a provision for loans to school systems unable to raise the required 
local contribution 


sills of this kind provide for: (a@) approval of projects by 


state 
school authorities, (6) apportionment of 75 percent of the funds 
among the States on a formula basis, (e distribution of the remainder 
by the Administrator at his discretion to meet needy situations. 
These bills make no mention of the United States Office of Education. 
The V contain provisions LO insure pavinent of prevailing wage rates 
to workers on school projects 

Examples of bills proposing the public-works type of administration 
are H. R. 566, H. R. 2142, H. R. 4537, and S. 969, 83d Congress. 


B. Types oF Disrrinution FormMtULA PROPOSED 
1. FLAT GRANT PER PUPII 


This kind of formula provides for the allotment of Federal funds 
solely on the basis of school-age population, The allotment to each 
State would be determined by the ratio of the State’s school-age 
pi pulation to the s« hool-age population of the United States Hlow- 
ever, no State would be permitted to receive an allotment in excess of 
one-third of its most recent 5-vear average expenditure for school 
construction from State and local funds. This restriction is equiva- 
lent to a matching requirement 

Under this formula if Alabama, for example, has 2.5 percent of the 
Nation’s school-age children, Alabama would receive 2.5 percent of 
the total Federal allocation, provided the allocation to Alabama did 
not exceed one-third of that State’s average annual expenditure for 
construction within the 3 previous vears 

Under this kind of formula, if the total Federal allocation amounted 
to $100 million per vear, the allocation to each pupil in each State 
would amount to about $3.50 

Examples of bills containing this type of distribution formula are 
H. R. 8145, 82d Congress, and S. 859, 83d Congress. 

Following is a tabulation of the estimated allotments to States under 
this formula on the assumption of a total Federal appropriation of 
$100 million per vear: 
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Arizona s (4 Ni¢ ida 
Arkansa 1. 567 67.000 Ni 
California 6. 125 6, 125, OO Ne 


Colorado KOH 890, 000 


Connecticut 1 on 1, 126. 000 NI 
Delaware x 200, 000 North ¢ i , 

Florida 7 793. 000 Nort 178 478 
Georgia are 2 755000 || Ohio Pg! “a 
Idat $58 158, 000 Oklal FRO oa mM) 
Illino 5 101 000 Ors 

Indiana » 569 9 » 000 Per ; ang 2 
Iowa 734 1, 734, O04 Rt I j 1 $52 
Kansa 237 1, 237, 00 ou R7N s 
Kentuck 19 19 000 Sy t ARS { 
Louisiana 2 f 2, 094, 000 lenne { ( 
Main ( 625, 000 F 
Maryland 15.000 | Uta 

Massachusetts 2 74 2. 745. 000 Ver O58 
Michigar 2 4, 332, 000 Virg { { 
Minnesota as 1, YSY, OOK I ! { 
Mississip} 888 R88, OOK 
Missouri 9 4 2 431.000 
Montana { 109, 000 


NOTE Data not availabl Alaska, Haw P to R i \ [sl 
2. THE 40-TO-60 EQUALIZATION FORMULA 


Under this formula the Federal funds would be apportioned to the 
States in direct proportion to their school-age population and in 
inverse ratio to their per capita income payments. Thus there would 
be an adjustment of the Federal allotment upward to 60 percent of 
the total cost of the construction program for the State with the 
lowest per capita income, and an adjustment downward to 40 percent 
of the total cost of the construction program for the State with the 
highest per capita income. The Federal allotments to the other 
States would range, according to their per capita incomes, between the 
two extremes. 

The formula was apparently devised in the expectation that each 
State would supplement its allotment of Federal funds with that 
percentage of the total cost of the construction program within that 
State necessary to total 100 percent. In other words, the ‘“‘richest”’ 
State would be expected to pay 60 percent of the total cost of school 
construction within that State, and the ‘poorest’? State would be 
expected to pay only 40 percent of the total cost of school construction 
within its borders. The bills utilizing this formula contain, however, 
no specific requirement for matching of funds. 

Under this formula of allocation of $100 million per year the 
“richest”? State would receive about $2.62 per child (1950 census) and 
the ‘‘poorest’”’ State about $3.93 per child (1950 census). 

Examples of bills containing the 40-to-60 equalization formula are 
H. R. 4545, 82d Congress and H. R. 249 and H. R. 544, 83d Congress. 

Following is a tabulation showing the allocation of Federal funds 
to States according to this formula, on the basis of total Federal 
appropriation of $100 million per year: 
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& 
Percent- | Percent- me 
age of Federal State age of Federal State 
State Federal contri- | contri- State Federal contri- contri- 
contri- bution | bution contri- bution bution 
bution bution 
Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
sands sands sands sands 
Mississippi 60. 00 $2, 328 $1, 552 Iowa i 48. 07 $1, 605 1, 734 
Arkansas. . 57. 98 1, 948 1,411 Nebraska 47. 85 823 897 
Alabama 57. 92 2, 965 2, 154 Wisconsin ‘ 47. 62 2, 142 2, 357 
South Carolina... 57. 88 2, 130 1, 550 South Dakota 47. 30 435 484 
North Carolina_-. 56. 64 3, 727 2, 853 Rhode Island ; 46. 47 409 471 
Kentucky 56. 60 2, 683 2, Pennsylvania 46. 41 6, 376 7, 363 
rennessee 56. 31 2, 883 2, 4 Massachusetts 46. 16 2, 494 3, 025 
Georgia 56. 20 3, 046 2,3 Colorado 46. 12 784 916 
Louisiana 55. 20 2, 307 l, Maryland 46.05 1, 261 1, 478 
New Mexico 54. 25 564 { Washington 45. 86 1, 412 1, 667 
Oklahoma 53. 72 1, 901 1, 638 North Dakota 45. 80 430 509 
West Virginia 53. 61 1, 769 1,530 || Michigan 45. 56 3,918 4, 681 
Virginia 53.14 2, 451 2, 165 Ohio 45. 46 4, 564 5, 475 
Vermont 42. 08 270 249 Wyoming 45. 20 180 219 
Florida 52. 00 1,716 1, 584 Oregon 44. 48 871 1, 088 
Maine 51. 93 675 625 Montana 43. 61 340 439 
lexas 51. 27 5, 650 5, 370 New Jersey 43. 61 2, 381 3, 078 
Arizona 51.17 573 546 Delaware 42.67 | 162 217 
New Hampshire 50. 32 332 327 || Connecticut 42. 34 999 1, 360 
Utah iM), 21 562 557 Illinois 42. 34 4, 267 5, 812 
Kansas 49. 39 1,215 1,245 California 40. 70 5, 892 7,127 
Minnesota 49.24 1, 950 2,010 || Nevada 40. 66 89 130 
Missouri 49.04 2, 1 2, 599 District of Co- 
Idaho 49. 02 431 448 lumbia ; : 40. 51 358 511 
Indiana 48.17 2, 524 2,715 New York 40. 00 6, 560 9, 840 


The total cost of the construction program for a State under this 
formula would be the sum of the Federal and State contributions. 


3. THE 33% TO 6634 EQUALIZATION FORMULA 


The basic idea of this formula is similar to that of the 40 to 60 
equalization formula. Under the 33% to 66% equalization plan the 
Federal allocation to each State would be in direct proportion to its 
school-age population and in inverse ratio to its average per capita 
income payments. The State with the lowest per capita income pay- 
ments could receive Federal funds up to 66% percent of the total cost 
of its construction program, whereas the State with the highest per 
capita income payments could receive from Federal funds not more 
than 33% percent of the total cost of its construction program. Other 
States would receive amounts ranging within these limits. 

Under this plan the poorest State would receive a Federal allotment 
of double the amount that the richest State would receive per child. 

Examples of bills containing this type of distribution formula are 
S. 3358, 82d Congress, and S. 2294 and S. 2601, 83d Congress. The 
following tabulation contains data on estimated allotment to States 
as proposed in S. 2601, on the basis of a total Federal appropriation 
of $100 million per year: 
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Children Average Amount of | Federal 
5to17 per capita | Percent of Federal sllot- 
State years 1951 income Federal allotment ment 
(thou- payments | allotment thou- per 
sands) 1950-52 sands) child 
Delaware ia —* 65 2,132 33.3 $140 $2.1 
District of Columbia : 116 2, 075 34.7 257 2. 22 
Nevada. _. 32 2, 065 34.9 70 2.19 
New York : 2, 632 1, 969 37.3 6, 214 2. 36 
Connecticut. : . 370 1, 961 37.5 878 2. 37 
California 1, 998 1, 899 39.0 4, 930 2. 47 
Illinois ; cient 1, 603 1, 890 39.2 3, 975 2. 48 
New Jersey ‘ — 883 1, 850 40. 2 2, 243 2.54 
Ohio aaa ; ; 4 | 1, 567 1, 757 42.4 4, 206 2. 68 
Washington___. — -| 477 1, 725 43.2 1, 305 2 74 
Michigan... ‘ — | 1, 347 | 1, 721 43.3 3, 689 2.74 
Massachusetts See am ae | 859 | 1, 693 44.0 2, 394 2.79 
Maryland ETS 5 | 489 | 1, 673 44.5 1, 380 2. 82 
Montana-.---- 3 out 130 1, 668 44.6 366 2. 82 
Oregon _._- = ‘ jane 314 1, 640 45.3 897 2. 86 
Pennsylvania a 2,061 | 1, 638 45.3 , 907 2. 87 
Rhode Island___. 143 1, 617 45.8 12 2. 88 
W yoming amas ; | 64 1, 617 45.8 183 2. 86 
Indiana__- = ji 819 1, 598 46.3 2, 398 2. 93 
, ee = ‘ 717 1, 572 46.9 2, 129 2. 97 
Nebraska __. say aol 274 1, 517 48.3 840 3. 07 
Colorado | 285 1, 516 48.3 869 3.05 
Kansas ~ ; s 390 1, 500 48.7 | 1, 198 3.07 
Missouri ‘ 790 1, 499 48.7 2, 435 3. 08 
lowa Deda ; = alate 548 1, 493 48.9 1, 692 3. 09 
New Hampshire E | 105 1, 439 50. 2 331 3.15 
Minnesota si Fe | 636 | 1, 437 50. 2 2, O18 3.17 
Utah — ai | 179 | 1, 386 51.5 5 3. 28 
Arizona_ _- — : 190 1, 384 51.5 3. 25 
Texas. _. 5 , 1, 744 1, 374 51.8 3. 28 
Idaho. _. 2 = ‘ 144 1, 357 §2. 2 3. 33 
South Dakota 3 148 | 1, 342 52.5 3. 34 
North Dakota 2 149 1, 289 53.8 3. 40 
Florida_. . = 581 1, 266 ‘4.4 3.45 
Vermont 82 1, 264 54.5 3.45 
Maine ; alien | 198 1, 264 54.5 |} 3.47 
New Mexico __. x 185 1, 254 54.7 | 3. 49 
Virginia __- 5 757 1, 247 54.9 3. 48 
Oklahoma... -- . 526 1, 183 56.4 3. 58 
West Virginia_ _- 7 507 1,153 57.2 3. 61 
Louisiana - -----. 659 1, 131 57.7 | 3. 66 
Georgia _ - ..- : . 857 1, 068 59. 2 3.74 
NG di cciwicsicuiate 79 1, 054 59. 6 3.77 
Kentucky. Seid i eielaea 708 1, 035 60.0 | 3.80 
North Carolina___.-- ae 1,045 1,011 60. 6 3. 84 
South Carolina denratan 583 978 61.4 | 3. 90 
pO Sean 779 939 62.4 3. 96 
Arkansas ane 486 897 63.4 4.02 
PR cisncciewscidiannsakiivatadaets oes 584 764 66. 6 4.22 








4. THE POPULATION-TAXATION FORMULA 


This formula appears in some bills proposing the public-works type 
of administrative structure, already described in this chapter. The 
plan calls for the distribution of half of the funds subject to apportion- 
ment (75 percent of the total Federal funds made available) on the 
basis of population and the other half on the basis of the amount of 
certain Federal taxes collected in each State. 

On the first basis a State would receive an allotment according to 
the ratio which the total population of that State bears to the total 
population of the United States. On the second basis a State would 
receive an allotment according to the ratio which Federal tax collec- 
tions from all sources (exclusive of taxes on imports and exports) 
within that State during the fiscal year next preceding the calendar 
year in which apportionment is made bears to the total of all Federal 
collections (exclusive of taxes on imports and exports) during such 
fiscal year. 











CHAPTER IX. ALTERNATIVE FORMULAS 


CONTENTS 
\ Basis for claim for aid: 
1. Determination of need 
2. Tax effort as a factor 
3. School expenditures as a factor. 


t. Other factors 
5. Weighting of factors 
6. Statistical summary 
B. Basis for distribution of aid 
The purpose of this chapter is to suggest alternative formulas for 
distributing Federal school construction aid, but limiting such aid to 
States which are needy. Additional criteria are then suggested which 
would impose the further condition that the needy States make at 
least an average tax effort on their own behalf, and make at least 
the average proportionate expenditure for school purposes. The 
various criteria are presented on a statistical basis in a manner such 
that one may work out alternatives which will accept or reject only 
a portion of the eriteria. 


\. Basts ror CLaim For AID 
1. DETERMINATION OF NEED 


The most widely accepted criterion for determining relative financial 
capacity of States—and likewise need—is the per capita income 
payments ' received in each. The Department of Commerce cur- 
rently compiles such data which are available through 1952. 

Need is a relative concept. For example, we in the United States 
might all agree that a particular State in the Union is a needy one, 
but that same State would be considered very wealthy in the eves 
of hundreds of millions of foreign observers. It would seem then for 
us that the simplest and perhaps most accurate method for deter- 
mining which States are needy would be to eliminate all States whose 
per capita income payments are above the average. It might even 
be better if the average income for a period of vears rather than a 
single year were taken. However, if the average per capita income 
payments in the United States for the 1 year 1952 are taken (i. e., 
$1,639) the following States would fall into the category of “less than 
average’’; this could be accepted as the (or at least one) criterion for 
determining whether or not they should receive special Federal aid. 
There are 29 such States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 


Total income payments in 1952 amounted to $255,367 million, broken down into the following categories: 
wages and salaries, $174,957 million; proprietors’ income, $38,774 llion; property income, $26,725 million 
other income, $14,911 million 
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North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

There is a considerable range of variance within these 29 States, 
even though each is below average. Thus one State is less than half 
the national average, while another is just a few dollars less than the 
average. It might therefore be desirable in determining the amount 
of aid to make allocations in direct relationship to the degree by which 
each State fell below the average. This could be worked out. But 
for our purposes here it will be sufficient to divide the States roughly 
into three groups with weights of 1,2, and 3 given, the weight depending 
on how far the particular State was below average. In such case, the 
States in the lowest group (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee) would get a weight of 3, the States in the middle group 
(Florida, Idaho, Maine, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia) would get a weight of 2, 
while the 9 States in the third group (Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Texas, and Wyo- 
ming) would get a weight of 1. 

2. TAX “EFFORT” AS A FACTOR 

It can be argued that even though a State may be one in the lower 
ranges of per capita income payments, no Federal aid should be granted 
unless the State is making at least an average effort to finance its own 
activities. This suggests that Federal aid could first be made to 
depend on the State being below average in per capita income and at 
least average in the percentage of per capita income being taken in 
State and local taxes. Thus, even though a State has below-average 
per capita income, and perhaps even above-average school expendi- 
tures, Federal aid could be denied on the ground that the State has 
taxable capacity which is not being used. 

One of the difficulties about comparative tax burdens as a criterion 
is that there are no current official overall data on tax collections for 
the States and their local governments. The Bureau of the Census 
does have ready data on collections by the State governments them- 
selves, but not for their local units. Both are necessary and can be 
computed. The Bureau has from time to time given consideration to 
compiling such data, but has not yet done so. Unofficial data (esti- 
mates) were compiled about 1 year ago, and published in State 
Government, April 1953, pages 116-119, 127-128. These can be used 
for the present to show the picture. They were used in the writing of 
the following paragraph. 

It appears that of the 29 States with per capita incomes below the 
1952 national average, 20 of them took an above-average percentage 
of that per capita income in 1951 taxes. However, nine States with 
less-than-average per capita income had a tax burden (or made a tax 
effort) less than average. The nine States which fell below this 
average are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and West Virginia. Respectively, they ranked 42d 
29th, 43d, 34th, 41st, 33d, 31st, 46th, and 37th in tax burden. If it is 
insisted that all needy States, in order to qualify for aid, should be 
at least average in tax burden, then these nine States would be dis- 
qualified, unless some weighting factors should be introduced. 
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Objection may be raised to comparing tax effort based on the per- 
centage of income payments taken by taxes. The principal ground 
for such objection is that tax capacity declines faster than income. 
In other words, the fact that a State with a high per capita income 
can stand a tax burden of eight percent, does not mean that a State 
with a low per capita income can (or should) have a tax burden as 
high as that. On the other hand, it should be noted as a fact that of 
the 9 States whose tax burden is at least 10 percent (2 percent in 
excess of the 8.05 percent national average) 8 of them are States 
with below-average per capita income. 

If the tax burden as a percent of State income payments is not 
accepted as a basis of comparison, then there is practically no other 
tax basis for making comparisons that can be shown statistically or 
used as a basis for granting or restricting aid. Full and reliable 
property-tax assessment data are unavailable. When we look at 
other taxes as to whether they are high or low, there are so many 
factors to be considered that confusion abounds 


38. SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AS A FACTOR 


Another criterion that may enter into any composite formula is the 
ratio of school expenditures to income payments. This would show 
which States were allotting an above- or below-average percentage 
of their income to current school expenditures. It is interesting to 
note that 24 of the 29 States with below-average per capita income 
devoted above-average percentages of income payments to current 
school expenditures. The average for the Nation for the school year 
1950-51 was 2.27 percent of all income payments. Yet 24 of the 29 
States with less-than-average per capita income spent more than 2.27 
percent of their income payments for school expenditures. The five 
low-income States spending less than average were Kentucky, Maine, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, and Virginia. If aid is conditioned on 
below-average income payments, above-average tax effort, and above- 
average school expenditures in relation to income payments, then the 
following 17 States qualify: Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. Ten of the 29 States with below-average 
income fail on one or the other count while 2 fail on both counts. 


4. OTHER FACTORS 


It might be argued that aid should be further limited to those 
States which make the foregoing efforts, and, in spite of such efforts, 
still have below-average expenditures per pupil or below-average 
capital outlay per pupil. This argument has special pertinency when 
it is considered that some States have a more difficult burden by 
reason of their high ratio between children of school age and total 
population. Clearly, a State with many children in relation to total 
population has a more difficult role than a State where there are fewer 
children in relation to population. However, to add such criteria 
would deny aid to a State which in spite of such handicap still makes 
an expenditure per pupil in excess of the average. Louisiana provides 
one good example of this. It has below-average per capita income, 
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{ burden and school expenditures in relation to 


ove-average tax 
} 7° 2 } 
income, and also (at least in part because of its heavy tax effort) has 
per pupil expenditures including capital outlay in excess ol the 
ivt¢rats 


Statistics on expenditures per pupil are given in the following 
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The table below shows the 4-year average annual Capital O itlavs 
per pupil in average daily attendance for the school years ending in 
1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 A 4-year average was used because of 
the occasional wide fluctuations in year-to-year expenditures 
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5. WEIGHTING OF FACTORS 


If (1) the States are divided into three categories depending on how 
far below average they are in per capita income payments, and how 
far above average in tax effort or school expenditures, and (2) weights 
of 1, 2, and 3 are assigned depending on into which third each falls 
and (3) 2 points are deducted for States on the wrong side of the 
average, we get the following statistical results. 


Income School ex- | 





eave payments |! 4% burden) penditures otal 
| 
Alabama bniccaabbiecaeaen a 3 | —2 2 3 
Arizona in eed Seattle 1 | 2 3 6 
Arkansas : : tie aiais 3 | —2 1 2 
California : ‘ : deadoanaa —2 | 2 1 1 
Colorado 1 3 1 5 
I Sain nara aha gana ene siw eiemainikiee'n nn miae sain —2 —2 a A ee 
Delaware one i ‘ wel —2 —2 —2 oats 
Florida 2 3 1 6 
Georgia mF pcre See 3 —2 ] 2 
Idaho ; ‘ ; 2 2 2 | 6 
Illinois as —2 —2 | aD | vewsnecdes 
Indiana ; a ; —2 —2 l do 
Iowa 4 ; . l 2 2 5 
Kansas : i a —2 3 2 | 3 
Kentucky 3 —2 —2 is 
Louisiana 3 3 3 9 
Maine a 2 ] 2 1 
Maryland : 2 —2 a 
Massachusetts g . ‘ 2 1 —2 
Michigan 7 ' ; ’ = —2 | 1 Dh iicgialewakmernes 
Minnesota 1 3 2 6 
Mississippi 3 3 2 8 
NT i OE ee Ee ee a 1 —2 ot i eee 
Montana 2 2 2 | 2 
Nebraska l —2 Wied ied 
Nevada 2 1 EE 
New Hampshire l 1 2 - 
New Jersey 3 —2 —2 |.. ‘ 
New Mexico 2 2 3 7 
New York ‘ —2 —2 MD wc cwmuclecme 
North Carolina 3 1 3 7 
North Dakota TS 3 3 3 9 
Ohio . - . —2 —2 2 sini 
Oklahoma : : 2 2 3 
Oregon ‘ . . —2 2 2 
Pennsylvania -2 —2 —2 
Rhode Island 2 —2 2 
South Carolina 3 1 2 6 
South Dakota 2 3 3 s 
Tennesse¢ eee 3 —2 1 2 
Texas l —2 2 1 
Utah 2 3 3 8 
Vermont 2 9 9 6 
2 1 —2 1 
-2 —2 Rete stereiiheecn dasa 
2 —2 2 2 
~~? 2 =F locccsasneces 
1 1 3 5 





Different weights could be assigned with of course different results 
especially the “minus 2” assigned when a State falls above average 
income or below average tax effort and school expenditures. 

If a minimum of 3 points (i. e., an average of 1 in each of the 3 
criteria) is required to qualify for aid, then the following 19 States 
would be eligible: Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. These are exactly the same 17 that 
qualify in the absence of weighting, plus Alabama and Kansas. If 
this method should be used, Kansas would be qualified although it has 
an above-average per capita income. 
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6. STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The table below brings together statistically some of the conclusions 


stated separately above. 


disqualifies'the State, it is omitted. 


Data are given for a State only when a par- 
ticular statistic tends to qualify the State for aid. 


If the statistic 


Current 
Tax burden school ex- Disqualified 
Per capita (as percent penditures for aid 


income pay- 


of income 











(as percent 


Qualified because 


State |} ments below | payments) of income for aid missing from 
average (1952)| above aver- payments column 
| age (1951 above aver- 
age (1950-51 
| 
(Col. 1 (Col. 2 (Col. 3 Col. 4 (Col. 5 
| 
| Percent Percent 
United States average. _... $1, 639 | 8.05 BD Wi nichnsaceee Slate ; 
Alabama 1,012 a 2.69 |_. 2 
Arizona... -- 1, 498 9. 60 3.39 | Yes 
Arkansa: 951 a 2. 44 2 
a ee ee eee 9.71 2. 36 1 
Colorado | 1,618 10. 27 2.37 | Yes_... 
CL: cccccavendvuedinacsateindenes meats 1,2,3 
DR hckgesacdesbandakon se isdaaaeaanse ; a 1,2,3 
ee ES 1,319 10. 32 2.38 | Yes 
I i Sets rast alts lists ienid iene 1, 137 2.31 2 
| ES ee 1, 438 9. 60 2.83 | Yes 
en 1,2,3 
IN .. < cvbsncedebndaichia cies Raretaiass 2. 36 1,2 
US wlida oc nsaddeadated aaa 1, 545 8.94 2.79 | Yes 
Pe, [ 10. 70 2. 66 1 
I in.aia:-ceiateiecoanalsetbbetaibinicam 1,135 2,3 
ee 1, 206 12.04 3.30 | Yes 
MU ed occ a Cas eae 1, 361 8.13 3 
[ 1, 2,3 
DIL... cascnauctnasaaninbinsdee 8. 66 3 
Michigan 1 racial aimee’ : 8. 20 2.31 1 
Minnesota 1,491 10. 52 3. 7 Yes 
Mississippi- - - i 818 10. 07 2.66 | Yes 
Missouri : 1, 583 2,3 
Montana_-.--..- aaa — ; = 8. 80 2.72 l 
Nebraska ales canara 1, 566 2, 37 2 
Nevada : ei . 8. 07 1,3 
New Hampshire ‘ 1, 530 8.72 
New Jersey a 2,3 
New Mexico 2 1,331 9.16 70 | Yes 
New York 1,2.3 
North Carolina 1,049 8, 72 3.02 | Yes 
North Dakota._-. ‘ ; 1, 223 11. 80 04 | Yes 
Ohio aed Za 
Oklahoma. 1, 285 9. 63 44 | Yes 
Oregon aie 9.01 » 80) l 
Pennsylvania 1,2,3 
Rhode Island_.......-.---- 2,3 
South Carolina............-- 1, 099 8.18 2.8 Yes 
South Dakota. ._......-.-- 1, 258 11.65 3.00 | Ye 
NN I al iad 1, 126 2. 30 2 
NG coo nic am ; 1,452 2. 58 2 
Utah 1, 450 10. 32 2.94 | Ye 
Vermont 1, 336 9. 57 2.79 | Yes 
i. ee 1,322 3 3 
Washington__......-- Beas i 8.14 2. 37 l 
West Virginia. .........-- 1, 232 2.84 2 
i 9. 37 1,3 
> Ses 1, 607 8.32 12; Yes 
Basic sources: Graham, Robert E. Jr., State Income Payments in 1952. Survey of Current Business 


33:7-15; August 1953, table 4. 
27:116-119. 


3 calculated in NEA research division. 


Freeman, Roger A., the State a 
Jaracz, William A., Statistics of State School Systems 
ton, D. C.: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, March 1953, table 
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B. Basts ror DisrrrnutTIon oF Arp 


The following discussion will bring together considerations for 
working out alternative formulas for distributing school construction 
aid. There has been discussion in earlier chapters of various proposals, 
and the comments here will not undertake to reexamine those. 

{s a practical matter, it would seem first that any distribution 
would have to be made on a State level basis, rather than ona basis of 
need at the local level. This seems to be well established as a principle 

Onee it has been determined that a State qualifies as a needy one 
and thus is elivible for aid, it then becomes necessary to determine how 
that aid shall be apportioned. ‘There are various obvious bases such 
as a flat amount tor each pupil or an amount which varies according 
to how far the State is below average in per capita income. An 
alternative would make use of the data set forth in the first part of 
this chapter, and make apportionment by taking into consideration 
the tax effort and school expenditure effort of the State 

Che remainder of this section will be devoted to an effort to make 
use of the statistics presented above which were used at that time for 
the purpose of weighting each State in an effort to determine whether 


or not a State is eligible for aid. If weights are used for determining 
the necessity for aid, perhaps they could also be used for providing 
some measure for the amount of aid It will be recalled that 19 States 


were found under the formula to have 3 points or more and thus 
entitled to aid. 
The States and the number of points were as follows: 


3 points 7 points: 
Alabama New Mexico 
Kansas North Carolina 
5 points: Oklahoma 
Colorado & points: 
lowa Mississippi 
W voming South Dakota 
6 points: Utah 
Arizona 9 points: 
Florida Louisiana 
Idaho North Dakota 
\innesota 
South Carolina 
Vermont 


The 19 States would be dropped to 18 if Kansas is excluded because 
above average in per capita income payments, and further reduced to 
17 if Alabama is omitted because of failure to impose at least an 
average per capita tax burden. 

If an appropriation of $100,402,500 should be made available, to be 
distributed to the States according to the number of enrolled pupils 
each point could be assigned a value of $2.50. The total distribution 
to each State would be as set forth below. The sum in each case was 
determined by multiplying the number of points for each State by 
$2.50 and then by the number of enrolled pupils. The table following 
also shows the percentage which this sum would be of total school 
expenditures (current, capital outlay, and interest) for the vear 
1950-51: 
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Of course, a lara rors nall r sun co i 1 be allotted but the purpose 
of the foregoing is to illustrate how much each State would get unde 
this very simple arrangement, and what that amount would be tu 
relation to total expenditures for all school purposes 

The relative need for school construction might be 
factor in determining whether Federal aid for school construction 
should be granted at all, and if granted the amount thereof. Phi 
trouble with this is that those States and communities which hav 
made an extra effort and iia \ have placed special Importance on 


1 ‘1 
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school construction—-perhaps at the expense of other needed improve- 
ments—would thereby be penalized because of their special effort. 
It can be accepted as a fact that all States are in need of new con- 
struction, and therefore, if a particular State is one of those with less 
than average income payments, and meets other tests discussed 


above it would ret Federal construction aid 











CHAPTER X--ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


CONTENTS 


A. Arguments for Federal aid to school constructio1 
B. Arguments against Federal aid to school construction 


From time to time over a period of years the question of Federal 
aid to school construction has arisen in public discussion. The argu- 
ments have had wide ramifications, in most cases involving the broader 
question of Federal aid to elementary and secondary education in 
general. Following is a résumé of major arguments for and against the 
general proposition of Federal aid to the construction of public schools.’ 
Other arguments might be advanced for or against the proposition, 
particularly in reference to specific proposals. 


A. ARGUMENTS FoR FEDERAL AID TO ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


1. The Federal Government has a fundamental interest in the provision 
of facilities for the general education of the national citizenry, because the 
very preservation of our form of government depends upon the adequate 
education of the whole population. 

The successful functioning of our republican form of government 
requires that all citizens obtain the basic education necessary for in- 
telligent and informed participation in the life and work of the Nation. 
We cannot preserve the Republic unless all the peeple are educationally 
equipped to understand its basic principles and their application to 
current problems. 

In this time ef worldwide conflict of ideologies, a high level « 
political intelligence resulting from adequate provisions for basic a 
cation would contribute most toward a vic tory for our American 
ideals. In such a time of propaganda warfare and subversive activi- 
ties the ability of our people to think and evaluate correctly is of 
immeasurable importance. 

If war comes, victory will depend upon the capacities of the whole 
people. Their abilities will depend in turn upon the provisions for 
their education. 

During World War II the Federal Government found it necessary 
to spend billions of dollars in training not only military but also civilian 
personnel in practically all subject fields at all educational levels. If 
the Federal Government had previously aided the States in providing 
better schools, much of this very costly emergency training would have 
been unnecessary. If the Federal Government continues to leave to 
the States practically all responsibility for provisions for the education 

1 Arguments adapted in part from a number of sources including particularly: Federal Aid to Education, 
by Howard A. Dawson, National Education Association of the United States, 1939, processed; Which Way 
Education, and Some Arguments Against Federal Aid to General Education, by John R. Miles, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, Washington, D. C., 1947 and 1948, processed; Federal Aid 
to Elementary and Secondary Education, by Charles A Quattlebaum, the Legislative Reference Serivce, 


the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 1948, processed. Some of the more recent sources used are 
named in footnotes. 
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of the civilian population we may not win the next war. There will 
not be time to carry out an effective national training program for a 
large percentage of the whole population. 

Recent reports from the Selective service system regarding the 
educational level of our population indicate clearly the need for Federal] 
action to enable the States to remove permanently the causes of fune- 
tional illiteraey. Of an estimated 15,687,500 men aged 18 through 37 
examined for military duty during World War I] about 5,249,200 or 
about 34 percent were rejected as unfitefor military service. This is 
an astounding evidence of national weakness which in considerable 
measure resulted from the failure of the Federal Government to help 
the States and localities provide basic education for all, 

Over 1,254,000, or about 36 percent of 3,507,000 young men aged 
1S% through 25 examined for military service between July 1, 1950, 
and September 1, 1953, were rejected, Most of the specific causes for 
rejection of these men would have been diminished directly or indi- 
rectly by more and better education early in their lives. 

Data on rejections of men for the specific cause of not having 
attained a fourth-grade education, as measured by Army tests, are 
revealing. Within a selected period of 12 months during World War 
I] rejections for this cause numbered 1 in every 30 white registrants and 
1 in every 10 Negro registrants examined. Figures based on a sam- 
pling of about 7 million men in the Army show that nearly 1 in 3 
had the equivalent of only 8 years of schooling or less. The propor- 
tions in other branches of the Armed Forces are not considerably 
different. If better school buildings and equipment had been pro- 
vided, many of these men probably would have found school more 
attractive and would have remained longer in school. 

About half of the rejections during both World War II and the 
period of the Korean conflict were for failure to pass the Armed 
Forces qualification test. In other words about half the men rejected 
were found unequipped to absorb the training given in the Armed 
Forces. As many of the men were rejected for this reason as for all 
other reasons together. 

Under the pressure of World War II thousands of men inadequately 
educated for military service were nevertheless inducted into the 
Army. These men were put in centers where they were taught to 
read and write. The cost of this little bit of general education under 
such circumstances was very high. It was enough to have given each 
man, under ordinary circumstances, several years of high standard 
education in many cood schools throughout the Nation. 

The Director of the Selective Service System, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, has pointed out that 
If we are to prepare, we must do it in time of peace. * * * If ever again we are 
forced to mobilize, it will be mobilization to fight, not to train 

The Federal Government is responsible for the defense of the 
Nation. It must assure adequate provisions for general education of 
the whole population to meet the needs of national defense. 

Z Fede ral assurance of ade quate educational facilitic Ss for all 1s be- 
coming increasingly necessary for the general welfare and progress of the 
Nation in times of peace as we ll as in times of war. 

This country is no longer composed of self-contained and fairly 
independent communities. Its welfare and development increasingly 
depend upon the adequate training of youth throughout the entire 
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Nation. The high selective-service rejection rates have revealed the 
national shortage of young men b odine ‘ationally equipped not only for 
military service but also for every other type of service to the Nation 
in times of peace as we I] as in tim es of war. 

Our Federal Government, which needs competent service from all 
our youth in time of war, must assure adequate facilities for the train- 
ing of all our youth for all worthy activities in time of peace. Prac- 
tically no one would question that the Federal Government has a vital 
interest in the reduction of juvenile delinquency, improvement of 
health standards, lengthening of life, reduction of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and relief, increase of individual income and the advancement 
of the general and cultural welfare of the Nation. It is well known 
that such benefits are produced by more and better education,! which 
requires more and better buildings and equipment. 

A study published by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association in October 1953 concludes that ‘schools help prevent 
delinquency.”’ Statistics compiled by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration during the depression of the 1930’s showed that low 
standards for education and high relief rates go hand-in-hand. In 
general, people living in States, cities and communities with superior 
educational systems enjoy better health, lower death rates, and higher 
expectation of life than those with poor schools, 

In those parts of our country where economic conditions and edu- 
cational facilities are the poorest the birth rate is the highest. It will 
be disastrous for the Nation to continue to draw from these areas a 
disproportionately large percentage of its manpower, unless the 
Federal Government takes action to improve the provisions for 
education in these needy localities, 

Federal assistance to school construction would make possible 
projects which would provide employment to many persons and 
afford a bulwark against depression and against the necessity for large 
Federal outlays for emergency relief. 

The better educated citizenry resulting from the Federal aid would 
promote political welfare, locally and nationally. The reduction of 
unequal provisions for public education would diminish racial and 
class tensions. Altogether the Federal aid to school construction 
would produce a number of economic, political, and social benefits 
contributing markedly to the national welfare and progress. 
>. The high mobility of Our population makes inade quate Provisions 
for education in any locality a national concern. 

Each year thousands of our people migrate to wealthy industrial 
centers from relatively poor areas in which educational facilities are 
inadequate. The 1950 census showed that the Nation’s population 
is becoming more predominantly urban as farm population continues 
to decline. Between 1940 and 1950 the rural population increased 
only 7.4 percent, while the population inside cities increased 11 per- 

cent and the population in the suburbs 37 percent. 

Over 23 million of our people (23.5 percent of the total population) 
in 1950 were living in States other than the States in which they were 
born. Over 3 million people born in the North were living in the 
South, and over 5 million born in the South were living in the North. 


1 Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Educatior An Invest t in People, 1944; and Educa- 
tion Steps Up Living Standards, 1945. Also other studies, 
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Nearly 6 million born east of the Mississippi River were living west 
of it; and nearly 3 million born west of the Mississippi were living 
east of it.” 

During the decade from 1940 to 1950 there was a great migration 
of Negroes from the South into the eight major industrial States— 
California, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. Within this period the white population of these 
§ States gained only about 14 percent, but their Negro population 
gained nearly 55 percent. During the same period, however, the 
Negro population of the South remained virtually at a standstill 
while the white population gained about 4.5 million people. The 
white population gain in the South was nearly 100 times the gain of 
Negro population in that region.* 

According to census data, about 30 million of our people move to 
other homes each year. About 5 million of these change their resi- 
dence from one State to another. These migrants take with them 
the results of their schooling, whether good or bad. The inter-State 
migration creates a national, educational concern in two ways. The 
wealthier States which receive inadequately educated migrants from 
other States find these people liabilities in the more highly developed 
economic situations into which they have moved. On the other hand, 
certain States, particularly a number of those in the South, have for 
many years experienced an economic loss from educating large num- 
bers of persons who have migrated to other States, contributing 
nothing to the gain of their native States. 

Much industrial strife is caused by the migration of thousands of 
inadequately educated workers to the great industrial centers where 
they encounter problems with which they are unprepared to deal. 
Enlightened self-interest demands that the richer States protect their 
citizenship and economic security by promoting the level of educa- 
tion in the poorer communities from which they will inevitably draw 
a part of their population. This might be accomplished in large 
measure through a Federal program of aid to school construction in 
the needy parts of the country. 

4. The bestowing of citizenship upon Negroes created an undischarged 
Federal obligation to help the States having large Negro populations meet 
their educational needs. 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution gave citizenship to mil- 
lions of almost wholly uneducated Negroes. But here the Federal 
Government left the matter. It made no attempt to prepare the 
Negroes for citizenship. The whole burden of educating the Negroes 
for citizenship was left to the States having the largest Negro 
populations. 

Educating the Negroes became the task of the States which had 
been invaded and devastated and whose economy had been de- 
stroyed—the States whose white citizens had been rendered unable 
to tax themselves sufficiently to maintain adequate schools for their 
own children, much less for the children of the millions of Negroes 
who owned no revenue yielding property. These States are still 
carrying exceptionally heavy educational burdens largely because of 
the Negro population. 

?U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population 1950, Special 


Report P-E No, 4A. 
3 Census Shows Negro Trend Away from the Southern States, Washington Star, October 30, 1951, p. A-3. 
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The= States maintaining separate schools for Negroes are mostly 
States with relatively low economic ability to raise funds for public 
education. These States have encountered great financial difficulties 
in attempting to meet constitutional requirements, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, for the provision of equal facilities for children of 
the separate races. 

In spite of the increase in Negro ownership of taxable property, the 
cost of public education in the South is still paid principally by the 
white population, who still own most of the property yielding revenue 
for school support. Provision of equal educational facilities and op- 
portunities for white and Negro children by some States would require 
reduction in facilities and opportunities for white children. Equali- 
zation of facilities or integration of schools would necessitate either 
curtailment of educational provisions for the white children, or 
Federal aid. The latter is the only socially constructive possibility. 

It seems a fair proposition that the Federal Government should 
take the financial steps necessary to make its constitutional require- 
ments effective. Legal restraining action alone cannot solve the 
important economic problem of providing equal educational facilities 
for all children in all the States. It is high time that the Federal 
Government fulfilled its obligation to help the States having large 
Negro populations provide adequate educational facilities for them. 

5. The Federal Government is the only agency able to bring about the 
nationwide provision of educational facilities necessary to the national 
welfare. 

Increased Federal taxation is depleting the taxable resources left to 
communities and States. In 1915, for example, the Federal Govern- 
ment received only 30 percent of all tax revenue collected in the United 
States. Local governments received 52 percent and State govern- 
ments 18 percent of the revenue. 

In 1952, on the other hand, the Federal Government received over 
76 percent of the revenue. The States received only about 12 percent 
and the local governments only about 12 percent. It is evident there- 
fore that we must pay part of the cost of public education from Federal 
sources of revenue. Throughout the Nation there are many communi- 
ties and some entire States that cannot provide good schools from 
revenue sources presently available to them. 

School construction is generally financed by local property tax- 
ation—an extremely limited source of revenue. New sources of 
revenue are frequently lacking to these communities. Even under 
model fiscal and educational systems these localities would not be 
financially able to meet their educational needs. 

The Federal Government can most effectively bridge the inequali- 
ties between the States as well as those within them. A program of 
Federal aid to school construction in needy areas would assign part 
of the responsibility to the level of government having the most ample 
a resources. 

The principle of Federal action and appropriations for the support 
of ahisnsion is thoroughly and firmly established. 

From its earliest beginnings and throughout its history the Federal 
Government has participated in financing education. Federal land 
grants, and grants of scrip in lieu of lands, for the benefit of the 
common schools were initiated in 1785 and continued over a period 
of many years. 
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Money grants have been made under the Morrill-Nelson Act for 
the land-grant colleges; under the Hatch Act for the establishment 
- agricultural experiment stations; under the Smith-Lever and the 

Capper-Ketchum Acts for agricultural extension work; and under the 
Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent similar acts, such as the George- 
Barden Act, for vocational education. Under these acts the Federal 
and State governments have cooperated through the vears in various 
specific educational undertakings. 

In carrving out emergency educational programs in cooperation 
with the States during the depression of the 1930’s the Federal 
Government spent (from 1933 to 1940) nearly $600 million besides 
the regularly recurring Federal appropriations for education under 
the acts named above. During World War II Federal appropria- 
tions for emergency education in cooperation with the States amounted 
to over $400 million besides the regular recurring appropriations. 

Decisions of the Supreme Court have upheld the constitutionality 
of statutes providing Federal aid to the States for educational and 
other purposes. 

The various congressional appropriations and grants-in-aid for 
education through the years have established positive evidence of 
and ample pre cedents for the continuing participation by the Federal 
Government in financing educational facilities and programs. 
bs Federal assumption of additional responsibility for financing 
education is a fundamental phase of the necessary expansion of Federal 
functions 

One of the many outstanding developments in our national life 
during recent decades has been the expansion of activities of the 
Federal Government. 

The growth of great United States Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, and Interior has evidenced the increasing Federal 
solicitude for promoting the general welfare of the Nation. The 
establishment and financing of the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the nationalization of labor affairs, the estab- 
lishment of the national social security program in cooperation with 
the States, the vast program for the conservation of national re- 
sources without regard to State boundaries, are all evidences of 
increased assumption by the Federal Government of responsibilities 
that were formerly considered to be almost wholly State or local. 
The economic and social development of the Nation has made such 
Federal programs necessary. 

Likewise the development of the Nation and the requirements for 
its continued welfare and progress have made necessary Federal 
assumption of additional responsibility for financing education. A 
program of Federal participation in the provision of facilities for 
public and elementary and secondary education would be in accord 
with the principle underlying Federal grants-in-aid which have been 
made in support of many other activities affecting the national 
welfare. 

S. A program of Federal aid to school construction could help reduce 
the great di flerences in educational opportunity existing among and 
within the States. 

For many years there have been great differences in educational 
opportunity among and within the States. Available evidence indi- 
cates that such differences will continue indefinitely unless the Federal 
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Government provides some new form of aid to elementary and second- 
ary education in those States having the least ability to support 
schools. 

The toleration of these differences is undemocratic and un-American 
We cannot hope to compete successfully in a “cold” war with com- 
munism if we do not prov ide adequate opportunities for basic educa- 
tion for all the Nation’s youth. 

The full significance of the differences in educational opportunity 
cannot be expressed in statistics. However, these differences are 
impressively demonstrated by such factors as school expenditures per 
pupil, value of school property per pupil, average salary paid to 

vachers, et cetera. Detailed information concerning these and re- 
lated matters has been brought out in reports of the United States 
Office of Education and surveys made by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 

A few comparisons will illustrate the differences. State and local 
current expenditure per pupil in average daily atte ‘ndance in full-time 
public elementary and secondary day schools during the school year 
1950-51 ranged from $93 to $328. In other words, the current ex- 
penditure per pupil in one State was about 3% times that in another 
State. Average salary per member of instructional staff varied, by 
State, from a low of $1,545 to a high of $4,154. Capital outlay per 
pupil in average daily attendance varies widely among the States. 
In 1949-50 the variation ee from $6.20 in the State having the 
lowest capital outlay to $91.79 (nearly 15 times as much) in the State 
having the highest capital nae per pupil. Average value of school 
property per pupil in average daily attendance varied from $152 to 
$929 in 1949-50.* 

In exceptional instances good education may be obtained in schools 
poorly financed, and poor education may be offered in a magnificant 
building. But it is certain that generally a board of education can 
provide more and better schooling with more money. We get about 
what we pay for, whether we are buying clothing, automobiles, 
housing, or education. 

In many areas of the United States educational facilities are de- 
plorably inadequate. School buildings are crowded and ill-equipped. 
Books and other teaching materials are scarce or obsolete. The 
salaries offered are too low to retain well-qualified teachers. Library 
and audiovisual aids are meager or unavailable. Vocational or 
avocational courses are seldom offered, and guidance based on tests 
and measurements is nonexistent. Every year some communities 
have serious educational problems arising from sudden increases in 
enrollment. 

Every year many hundreds of thousands of the Nation’s children 
suffer major impairments in their schooling because of having poorly 
qualified teachers. Thousands of children are closed out of schools or 
classes, and thousands of others have opportunity to attend only 
part-time schools. These factors continue to produce great inequal- 
ities of educational opportunity among and within the States. A 
program of Federal aid to school construction, wherever needed, would 
afford one means of more nearly equalizing educational opportunities 
for the Nation’s children. 


4 U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1949-50, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1952, Statistics of State School Systems, 1950-51. Processed 1953. 
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9. In view of the national need for adequate general education of all 
the people, it is unfair and disastrous to leave to the States and com- 
munities the entire responsibility for providing educational facilities, 
because: 

(a) Some States have relatively low ability to pay for schools.—This is 
shown by data compiled by the United States Department of Com- 
merce on per capita income, which is a significant measure of the 
economic ability of the people of a State. In 1952 the income per 
capita in the several States ranged from $818 to $2,260, a difference 
of nearly 3 to 1 in the average income of the people in different States. 

The unequal distribution of economic resources among the States 
makes an equitable distribution of educational facilities supported by 
State and local taxes a matter of practical impossibility. The differ- 
ences among the States and localities in the nature and amount of their 
natural resources is very great. 

The interplay of economic, social, and political forces has made 
agriculture generally, and in some States particularly, less profitable 
for the typical family than industrial pursuits. The shifting of popu- 
lation from farms to cities has taken material wealth as well as human 
resources from areas in which agriculture is the chief occupation to 
areas engaged mainly in business and industry. 

The ability of a State to support education is clearly indicated by 
the amount of the average income payments per child of school age 
within that State. In 1951 average income payments per child of 
school age in the several States ranged from as low as $2,890 to as 
high as $11,365. The highest was about four times the lowest. The 
low average income per child of school age in some States was due to 
the combination of low per capita income in these States and the larger 
proportions of the population in the 5 to 17 age group. These condi- 
tions call for Federal participation in the financing of school facilities. 

(b) Some States have relatively large numbers of children in proportion 
to the general population.—The problem of providing sufficient educa- 
tional facilities in some States is much greater because these States 
have relatively large numbers of children in proportion to the num- 
ber of adult wage earners. 

Heading the list of such States in 1950 was South Carolina, with 
501 children 5 to 17 years of age for each 1,000 people over 21 years 
old. New York, at the foot of the list, had less than half as many 
(244) children of school age for each 1,000 people over 21 years old. 
On the other hand, the income per capita in New York was about 
double the income per capita in South Carolina.’ 

Of the 16 States having the highest ratio of children to adults, 10 
were in the South; 5 of the other 6 were in the West. All but 5 of the 
12 States having the lowest ratios (not counting Washington, D.C.) 
are in New England, the Middle Atlantic, or Far West regions.® 

This geographical distribution reflects the fact that farming areas 
and small towns generally have a higher ratio of children to adults 
than do cities. In the rural farm population in 1950 there were 542 
children from 5 to 19 years old per 1,000 adults; for the rural nonfarm 





5 U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1953. 

6 National Education Association, research division, Income Payments Per Child of School Age, by 
State. 1953. 

7 Computations from U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 64, 
Oct. 3, 1952, and Statistical Abstract, 1952, 
§ Ibid 
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eroup this was 418; and for the urban areas it was only 299 The 
educational load of the adult population was SI percent higher on 
the farm than in the urban centers. 

Differences among the States in the relative number of children to 
be educated can be expected to continue for some time in the future 
Statistics as to numbers of children under 5 vears of age reflect the 
fact that birthrates in the areas having the heaviest educational 
burdens will continue to be much higher than in the areas having the 
lightest educational burdens. The number of children under 5 years 
of age per 1,000 adults over 20 vears of age was distributed in 1950 
as follows: Urban 148, rural nonfarm 197, and rural farm 199.° 

Federal aid to school construction is particularly needed in rural 
areas more nearly to equalize educational opportunities and more 
fairly distribute the economic burden of educating the future citizens 
of the country. 

Much of the wealth of some States is controlled by persons or 
corporations in other States—-The people of some States which have 
comparatively low economic resources and high educational burdens 
do not even control most of the economic resources of the States in 
which they live. These States are a sort of colonial hinterland for 
the great industrial and commercial centers of other States. In these 
centers resides the ownership or control of much of the oil, sulfur, 
timber and electric power, and many of the plantations in other States. 
This situation has made it difficult for some States to tax fairly the 
wealth and income produced within their own borders. 

The extent to which economic power and the control of industry 
transcend State boundaries is clearly shown by the fact that approxt- 
mately half of the corporate wealth of the United States is owned by 
several hundred corporations." Most of the business of the Nation is 
interstate. According to tax experts the outside ownership of prop- 
erty, the interstate character of business, and the highly centralized 
ownership and control of corporate wealth reduce the revenue-raising 
ability of many States. These factors also often make the levying 
and collecting of taxes by a State on some of the greatest potential 
sources of revenue practically impossible. Corporate devices, the 
undue influence of corporation lawyers in State legislatures, and the 
impossibility of collecting personal income taxes from residents of 
other States seriously handicap some of the States in raising publie 
revenue. 

The problem is aggravated by competition among the States in 
fixing tax rates on business. One State hesitates to exceed the rates 
fixed by another State. On the other hand, Federal taxes do not 
disturb the equilibrium of competitive conditions, and the Federal 
Government is not hampered by interstate limitations. 

A program of Federal aid to school construction would allocate back 
to the poorer States some of the money drawn from the major sources 
of taxation. This would reduce some of the educational-finance 
problems of the States. 

A very large percentage of every dollar produced in some State. 
oes to the people of other States as a result of nonresident ownerships 
This fact largely accounts for the lack of ability of some States to 


Computed from 1950 U. S. Census of Population, U. 8. Summary, Detailed Characteristics 
U.S. Department of the Treasury, Internal Revenue Service, Statistic of Income for 1947, Pt. 2. 
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proy ide adequate educational facilities. It is ouly fair that the 
Federal Government through its taxing power should return to the 
States thus affected a part of the income produced within them to 
help pay for the provision of facilities for the education of their 
children. 

(d) In general, the poorer States are making greater efforts to support 
schools than the wealthier ones. —Not only is less effort required of the 
richer States to support good schools, but generally these States 
actually make less effort to do so. As a whole, the poorer States 
expend larger proportions of their fiscal abilities and their tax revenues 
for education than the richer States. 

During the school year 1950-51 the percents of total income pay- 
ments expended for education varied considerably among the States, 
ranging from 1.75 percent to 3.70 percent. Several of the States 
made nearly or over twice the effort made by the State which spent 
the lowest percentage of total income payments to support elementary 
and secondary schools. In general, the data support the conclusion 
that although the States having higher average income may expend 
larger amounts of money for schools, the percent of such income 
devoted to schools gradually diminishes as income increases." 

Some persons have said that if all the States would ‘‘put their fiscal 
houses in order” all of them could provide good schools. This argu- 
ment against Federal aid to the States for school facilities is refuted 
by the fact that the States which, according to standards set by the 
best fiscal experts, have done the best jobs of modernizing their State 
tax systems, are among the poorest States. If some of the rich States 
would levy the same taxes at the same rates that some of the poor 
States levy, they would raise twice as much revenue as they now raise. 

Data on per capita income by States, published by the United 
States Department of Commerce in 1952, show that the Southern 
States are still relatively poor States. Let us see from the record 
whether the need for Federal aid in financing school facilities in these 
States is due to a failure on their part to ‘‘put fiscal houses in order’’ 
and make sufficient effort to provide good schools. 

The best organization of local school administrative units, with 
few exceptions, exists in the South. About half the consolidated 
schools in the Nation are located in this region. The Southern States 
lead the Nation in the extent to which they depend upon State rather 
than local support of public schools. The majority of the Southern 
States compare favorably with any of the other States and excel most 
of them in methods of distributing school funds. The qualifications 
of teachers, as shown by requirements for licenses to teach, are about 
the same as for the rest of the Nation. 

Most of the Southern States are included among those which have 
done most to modernize their systems of taxation. As measured by 
the diversity of taxes, sources utilized, and rates levied the Southern 
States rank above most of the other States. Not only do they levy 
death taxes, income taxes, luxury taxes, and the like, but they lay the 
highest tax rates on gasoline, cigarettes, inheritances, and middle-class 
incomes. In comparison with the rest of the Nation they have ‘‘put 
their fiscal houses in order,” as regards taxation.” 


National Education Association, research division, Percent of Income Spent for Schools by State. 
Washington, D. C., 1953 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances, 1952, and Prentice-Hall 
State Tax Guide Service, 1953 
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hese facts show that Federal assistance and not greater effort or 
sacrifices on the part of people living in these States is required to 
pros ide the needed school facilities. 

10. There isa great need fora ie neral program ¢ f Federal aid to sehool 
construction. 

Findings from the school facilities survey authorized by title 1 of 
Public Law 815, Sist Congress, have shown the serious shortage of 
school facilities throughout the Nation. The survey has shown that 
a verv large percentage of the Nation’s school buildings are old and 
unsafe, and that there is a critical need for new construction through- 
out the Nation. 

About 40 percent of the schools now in use were built before 1920 
and are inadequate for present-day needs. An average of 2 out of 
every 5 buildings has fire and sanitation hazards. 

The need for new construction of public elementary and secondary 
school buildings is staggering. The school facilities survey revealed 
a need, as of September 1952, equivalent to that of a 1-story building, 
50 feet wide, extending from New York City to San Francisco, Calif. 
The survey also indicates that only about one-half of the funds needed 
for school construction could be provided by the States and local 
communities through a maximum utilization of bonding and taxing 
capacities. It is obvious that Federal participation in financing 
school construction would be necessary to meet the Nation’s 
requirements. 

In August 1953 the late United States Commissioner of Education, 
Lee M. Thurston, declared that in the fall of 1953 the United States 
would be short about 345,000 public elementary and secondary 
classrooms and related facilities. 

The present crucial shortage of school facilities consists of the 
backlog of construction postponed during 20 years of depression and 
war, plus the subsequent delay of construction due to inflation and 
local finance problems. 

It is known that public elementary and secondary-school enrollment 
will reach new high peaks in the years immediately ahead. ‘The 
schoolhousing shortage is becoming more critical year by year. The 
need for Federal assistance to school construction is great and urgent. 

11. Partial discharge of the Federal responsibility in education 
through a program of aid to school construction in needy areas would be 
consistent with our principle s of qove rnment, and would be fe asible and 
effective. 

It is an accepted principle of our American Government that wealth 
and income should be taxed wherever found and the revenue expended 
for public services wherever needed. Federal aid to school con- 
struction is thoroughly compatible with that principle, which is so 
axiomatic as to require no defense. ‘To deny the principle would be 
to undermine the very foundations of the financial support of Gov- 
ernment by the people. Any other point of view must be based 
upon the assumption that taxes on any group or locality should be 
in proportion to the benefits received. Economists have pointed out 
that a republic cannot be administered on any such basis. 

3 Ch. IV objectively reports the findings from the National School Facilities Survey and other studies 


concerning the needs for schoad construction throughout the United States, without argument to how 
the needs should be met. 
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La vislation establishing a veneral program ol Fede ral aid to school 
construction could be simple and easy to administer. Distribution 
of Federal funds could be fairly made on the basis of an objective 
formula so that the Federal assistance would be in proportion to 


the need 
The program could be administered by the United States Office of 


Kdueation, which has had long and successful experience in adminis- 
tering grants-in-aid to the States Since ISSS it has administered 
ynnual Money erants to agricultural colleges, and since L91S money 
vrants to secondary schools for vocational training. It has also 


administered or participated in administering other grants-in-aid for 
educational purposes, particularly in times of national emergency. 
\ll this has been done without any undesirable influence over edueation 
bv the United States Office of Education. 

Federal funds supplementing the State and local outlays for school 
construction would unquestionably help provide for more and better 
school buildings. It has already been pointed out that these are 
sorely needed. With Federal assistance, many communities would 
earry out school-construction programs not otherwise possible to 
them 

If the Federal Government would provide aid for school construc- 
tion and equipment wherever needed, the States and communities 
would be able to devote more of their resources to other educational 
purposes. The Federal program would therefore have the effect of 
raising the standard of elementary and secondary education through- 
out the Nation 

12. The arqument that some of the States have “surplus” funds which 
could be used to finance ade quate school faciliti sis invalid. 

The concept of “surplus” as used in a consideration of State finances 
is of controversial significance. Many economists object to the use 
of the term in this connection on the grounds that it has no definite 
meaning. Others contend that balances in State treasuries can never 
be regarded as “surpluses” since such funds are usually held in trust 
for specific purposes and large amounts are conserved for long-range 
obligations. Existing State legislation usually provides for the use 
of all State funds. Often there is no general State “surplus’’ because 
tax revenues are related to the purposes for which the taxes are levied. 

Although revenue, including Federal grants, received in 1952 
exceeded expenditures in most States, the excess was generally insig- 
nificant in comparison with the debts of those States. Such revenue 
received by all the States in 1952 exceeded their expenditures by about 
$931 million. However, the debts of all the States outstanding at 
the end of the fiseal vear 1952 amounted to over $6,874 million." 

Most of the State “surpluses” that exist are in the wealthier States 
and are not available for the support of education in the States which 
have the greatest need for Federal aid to school construction. The 
remaining State balances, which developed from abnormal economic 
conditions during and following World War IT, cannot be expected 
to meet the continuous and growing needs of the Nation for more 
and better school buildings and equipment 


Bureau of the Censu Compendium of State Government Fir 


¥ ces in 1952, 
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A program of Federal aid to school construction, wherever needed, 
ean establish no basis for any fear of standardization of education or 
regimentation of the minds of the “people. 

It is an established principle in our Federal-State relationships 
that the Federal Government can and should cooperate with the 
States in promoting interests of highest importance to both State 
and Nation. There is no basis for any claim that cooperation between 
the Federal and State Governments in a program of school construc- 
tion would lead toward Federal control of education. Such a a 
would impute motives that do not exist to those who favor such : 
policy of Federal-State cooperation, and would ignore past experiences 
and constitutional and statutory prohibitions of Federal control. 

Federal assurance of auditing—seeing that the funds are disbursed 
honestly and in good faith—is of course desirable. Obviously there 
should be safeguards against the spending of school funds for other 
purposes, or other misuse of the Federal money. However, control 
over education itself would be reserved entirely to the States and 
localities. The mere utilization in part of Federal sources of revenue 
for the purpose of school construction would give the Federal Guvern- 
ment no opportunity or means of controlling instruction in the schools. 

There can never be Federal control of education through Federal 
aid to the States under our constitutional government. If our 
country were totalitarian then we would have control of education 
by the central government. But in order to become totalitarian, 
America would have to abandon the traditions and principles of 
government that keep us free. That we will never do. 

Our Nation is in far greater danger from its lack of provisions for 
the adequate education of all our people than from an attempt to 
remedy our educational deficiences through customary and con- 
stitutional means. 

14. Establishment of a general program of Federal aid to the States 
for school construction would lessen the possibility of Federal control 
of education in the United States, as is shown by the following facts: 

(a) For a number of years the Federal policy of administering certain 
educational programs through noneducational agencies has been develop- 
ing undesirable Federal influence over specific areas of education.—Be- 
cause we have left to the States and localities the responsibility for 
providing education in general, and the States and localities have been 
unable adequately to discharge the responsibility, our national needs 
in this field, particularly in the sphere of national defense, have not 
been met. Consequently, in order to carry out their duties affecting 
the national welfare, noneducational Federal agencies have necessarily 
undertaken large programs in the field of education. In many cases 
the Federal agencies have entirely financed and controlled these 
programs, w hich have had far-reac hing influences over other educa- 
tional programs and policies throughout the United States. 

During the depression of the 1930’s the Federal Government made 
relief funds available to the schools, but prescribed detailed condi- 
tions for the use of the funds. Thus Federal relief agencies gained 
control of vital phases of school policy—such as determining the 
salaries of individual teachers. In the case of kindergartens and 
adult education, instead of making funds available to established 
State educational agencies, the Federal Government established 
parallel and to some extent duplicating agencies in the States. These 
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Federal agencies controlled certain aspects of educational policy in 
the States. For several years the Public Works Administration, 
which dealt directly with communities, controlled school-building 
construction in this country—often encouraging the consiruction of 
buildings contrary to the recommendations of the State educational 
authorities. The National Youth Administration set up schools 
which competed directly with the established vocational schools in 
the States. 

Under provisions of the Lanham Act, during World War II the 
Public Works Administration gave aid to many communities which 
were overburdened with problems due to sudden influxes of popula- 
tion. The Federal assistance was necessary under the circumstances. 
However, in carrying out educational phases of the program the 
Federal Works Agency largely ignored the recommendations of 
State agencies and established many objectionable controls. 

In all these instances the Federal Government, instead of pro- 
viding for the administration of funds by established Federal and State 
educational agencies, has followed a policy leading to control of educa- 
tion by noneducational Federal agencies. 

Today many primarily noneducational agencies of the Federal 
Government are financing and administering large programs in the 
field of education. The National Advisory Committee on Education 
(1929), the Advisory Committee on Education (1936), the (Hoover) 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (1947) and other governmental and nongovernmental groups 
have drawn attention to the extensiveness of Federal activities in the 
field of education other than aid to the States for the support of educa- 
tion in general. If the Federal Government would support a general 
program of aid to the States for the construction of school buildings, 
wherever needed, an indirect result would be a diminution of the 
necessity for noneducational Federal agencies to administer and con- 
trol specific educational programs. 

(b) The tendency toward continuation and expansion of Federal con- 
trols over education is shown in the continuing proposals for a ‘universal 
military training’ program.—At intervals over a period of years 
certain pressure groups and prominent persons have urged the 
Congress to establish a universal military training or a universal train- 
ing program. It is significant that the word “military” has been 
omitted in some instances. In general the proposal has been for a 
federally financed and administered educational program, with em- 
phasis on military training, for all the Nation’s youth, who meanwhile 
would remain civilians. 

Such an establishment would indeed put the Federal Government in 
the business of education, with unlimited control and influence over 
the minds of youth for an extended period. The program would be 
administered by the Department of Defense or some other Federal 
agency. It would be a further step of great length in the direction 
of Federal control over education. In this respect it would be leading 
further in the opposite direction from reducing Federal influence over 
education by partly drawing from Federal sources of revenue for the 
provision of educational facilities to be utilized by the States and 
localities. 

(c) Adoption ofa Federal policy of aid to the State s for school construc- 
tion would be a step in the direction of greater control of education by the 
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States and localities —In order successfully to perform its functions 
the Federal Government must consider the educational needs of the 
Nation and assure that these needs are met. If it expands the 
administration of special educational programs by noneducational 
Federal agencies, Federal influences over education will inevitably 
increase. The only way to avoid Federal control is to establish a 
Federal policy and comprehensive program of support of education 
through grants-in-aid to the States for educational programs princi- 
pally administered and controlled by the States. Enactment of 
program of Federal aid to the States for school construction, wherever 
needed, would be a long step in this right direction. 


B. ArGuMENts AGAINST FEDERAL AID To ScHooL CoNsTRUCTION 


According to the Federal Constitution and tradition in the United 
States, provision for educational facilities is a local, State, and private 
concern. 

Under the tenth amendment to the Constitution, the powers not 
delegated to the Federal Government and not prohibited to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively or to the people. Since 
the Constitution makes no mention of education, many authorities 
consider that the Congress has no power or responsibility to provide 
for it in any way. 

Traditionally, provision for education is not a proper function of the 
Federal Government. It is unreasonable to assume that because the 
Federal Government has a Department of Agriculture, for example, 
it should also have a Department of Education. Agric ulture is an 
essential to human life and involves interstate problems; education is 
only an essential of civilization and does not necessarily involve 
interstate problems. 

The course of reasoning that under the general-welfare clause of 
the Constitution the Congress is obligated to promote education 
disregards the attitude of the Founding Fathers. The framers of the 
Constitution refused to make the Federal Government responsible 
for education. Provisions for general education have ever since been 
reserved to the States and localities. The common good is best 
advanced not by assumption of Federal responsibility in all fields but by 
sustaining the freedom of action by States and communities, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. 

Provision for public-school facilities is an obligation of the States 
and their local subdivisions under our constitutional system, and i 
not an obligation of the Federal Government. Authority for any 
subsidy of public education would have to be based upon the Federal 
spending power. Federal subsidies to the States for matters which 
are clearly not within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government are 
not justifiable on the grounds that the States are unable to finance 
adequately the activities which are constitutionally assigned to them. 

It is true that the taxing powers of the States are somewhat limited 
and that under unusual conditions the Federal Government may be in 
a better position to raise money where it should be raised than are the 
States. On this assumption the Federal Government entered ex- 
tensively into the financing of relief during the depression of the 
1930’s. There was need of a tremendous new expenditure for which 
no place was made in the State system of finances. Under the cir- 
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cumstances the States were unable to raise the sums needed. How- 
ever, as the emergency declined, the Federal Government gradually 
withdrew its aid. 

There is no comparable emergency today in the financing of school 
construction. In nearly every State and locality financing schools 
have been given a prior consideration in dividing the funds available 
for public services. If the States and localities cannot finance schools 
they cannot finance any State or local activities. Some communities 
are able to vote additional levies upon themselves if they feel more 
money is needed for educational facilities. The people want home 
financing of their schools because this assures home control of 
them. In an address on October 10, 1951, former President Herbert 
Hoover said: ‘Public education is a grassroots enterprise—the Fed- 
eral Government has had no important part in its origin, its growth, 
or in its administration.” 

2. In any program of Federal aid to school construction, some Federal 
control would be inevitable from the outset, with attendant evils. 

Under any sound plan of distributing Federal funds for school 
facilities a reasonable supervision of accounting for the use of the 
funds would be required. Any administrative procedure would in- 
volve furnishing evidence of usage of the funds in accordance with 
Federal polic 1es. 

Federal subsidization of any provision for education requires a choice 
between the horns of a vicious dilemma. Either the subsidies must 
be offered without supervision of their usage, or the subsidies must be 
made available with definite controls. In the first case the Federal 
Government would have no assurance that the funds would be used 
to accomplish the intended purpose. In the second case there would 
be long-distance interference with the provisions made for education 
by persons responsible for its administration in the several States. 
One horn of the dilemma represents possible waste of Federal funds 
comparable to the dissipation of the early land and monetary grants 
for the support of education in the States formed from the public 
domain. The other horn of the dilemma represents the probability 
of Federal interference with educational policies comparable to that 
resulting from the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Since it would be utterly unreasonable to provide Federal aid with- 
out some Federal control over the use of funds, some measure of 
Federal control may be assumed from the outset. The evils of Federal 
control are too well known to re quire review in detail. It should be 
recognized in this connection that there are no virtues in Federal 
control which do not reside entirely or largely in State control. Any 
Federal leadership must be drawn from the same sources as State and 
local leadership. 

Usually an act of Congress providing for Federal grants-in-aid allows 
considerably more leeway in the administration of Federal funds than 
the specified rules and regulations otherwise permit. In their attempts 
to administer the law effectively, Federal administrators may find 
loopholes through which they can enforce changes in State and local 
school plans and programs. Aggressive Federal officials or spineless 
State and local officials may subvert legislation which is sound in 
intent. The ultimate result may be unintended Federal control." 

15 Washington Star, October 10, 1951. 


6 National Conference of Prof rs of Educational Administration, Problemsand Issues in Publie School 
Finance, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952, 
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For example, in administering the GI bill providing educational 
benefits for veterans of World War II, the Federal administrators at 
first exerted themselves to avoid influence on State agencies accrediting 
and supervising on-the-job training. However, the utter inequality of 
opportunity offered veterans in different States eventually caused the 
Veterans’ Administration to place representatives in every State to 
try to obtain some degree of consistency in the State offerings. 

Experience with the vocational education acts points to the fact 
that some degree of Federal control eventuates from any administra- 
tion of federally allocated funds. Some Federal influence over educa- 
tion would inevitably creep into any program of Federal aid to school 
construction, 

A prograln of Federal aid to school construction would lead to a 
widespread and undesirable standardization of school buildings, 
crowding out the present system which better meets the varying needs 
of individual States and communities. It would discourage initiative 
and experimentation. It would open the door for Federal participation 
in financing education in general. The ultimate result might be politi- 
cal control of our national life through the regimentation of our 
national thought, 

The evils of centralized control of education under communism are 
known to all informed people. All the dictatorships of the twentieth 
century have used highly centralized provisions for education as a 
means of establishing and maintaining power. Within recent years the 
control of education by central governments in Europe in some cases 
has substituted for education the indoctrination of whole peoples in 
the ideologies of the relatively small groups in power. 

In January 1953 the president of the Association of American 
Colleges pointed out that: “‘Whoever and whatever controls education 
controls all of life. Whoeverseeks dictatorship starts with education,”’ "7 

There is a distinct menace to the centralization in the National 
Government of any large scheme with extensive financial resources 
affecting education. Abnormal power to mold and standardize and 
crystallize, which would go with the dollars, would be damaging to 
State and local government aspiration and self-respect. The damage 
would outweigh the value of the financial aid received. 

We cannot rise higher than our source; and our source in govern- 
ment is local. The community builds citizenship and the fiber and 
force of the Nation. Aid from afar is harmful to the initiative and 
self-reliance requisite for the building of character in a community. 

The function of the National Government is not to supply funds for 
financing school construction or any other provisions for education, 
but to develop methods and ideals to be offered to the communities 
for — ration on their merits. The National Government can also 
help by giving widespread information on procedures, by reporting 
what is occurring with respect to education in different parts of the 
country and of the world, and by unifying the objectives of education 
insofar as unification is desirable. 

With this kind of national leadership great gains are possible in 
our whole educational system. The objectives of those who seek the 
greatest possible advantages for all from education can be accom- 
plished without disturbing the initiative and responsibility of State 


17 Wall Street Journal, Jan. 12, 1953. 
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and local units of government. Establishment of a program of Fed- 
eral support of school construction would disturb State and local 
initiative and responsibility. 

3. There is not sufficient need for a program of Federal aid to school 
construction. 

The greatest public-school program in the world has been developed 
in the United States by responsible State and local agencies. The 
States are assuming increasingly heavy re sponsibilities for educational 
needs, but they are utilizing only a small proportion of their resources 
for this purpose. In 1944-45 the percent of income spent by all the 
States for schools was only 1.5 percent; in 1950-51 it was only 2 per- 
cent.*° 

The conclusion that we need not be hast y about having the Federal 
Government participate in the provision of school facilities is sup- 
ported by the evidence of rapid improvement in public educational 
facilities in every State. 

There has been much progress in State and local administration of 
school funds. The principles of State school support have been clari- 
fied. Effective methods of distributing State school funds have been 
developed. 

As a result of the increase in State support for schools, the burden 
of State and local taxes is more equitably distributed, and more ade- 
quate revenues are available for all school purposes. 

The arguments for Federal participation in providing for public 
education are becoming weaker every year. Gains in industry and in 
the income of the people which began during World War II in the 
Southern and the Plains States are continuing. The following extract 
from an address by Goy. J. Strum Thurmond of South Carolina 
on March 31, 1950, impressively sets forth the evidences of the lack of 
need for Federal assistance in financing school construction or any 
other provisions for public education in the South generally, and in 
one Southern State in particular. Governor Thurmond said: 

It is a strange sight, indeed, to witness a Federal Government already burdened 
with $260 billion in debts, proposing to extend financial aid to States whose bud- 
gets are without exception in a sounder position than its own. 

The standing debt of all the 48 States, added together, is about $2,500 million. 
Thus, the debt of the Federal Government is already 100 times greater than of 
all the States put together 

Yet some people are asking Uncle Sam to go further into debt in order to help 
all of the States in the Union, including our own State of South Carolina, which 


owes not a dime in the world not covered by cash on hand or self-liquidating bonds. 
The low income of the Southern States handicapped them in the past in sup- 
porting their schools to the extent that other States have. The picture, however, 


is rapidly changing. In 1940 the 16 richest States had 46 percent more income 
than the 16 poorest States In 1947 a 16 richest’ States had only 14 percent 
more income than the 16 poorest All indications are that this differential be- 


tween the South and other States will pl ne to be eut down, 

Our greatest hope is for additional support for our schools in South Carolina’s 
amazing economic development during the last few years. Our State today is in 
an era of economic growth such as we have never known before. Our per capita 
income is rising steadily. Our industrial potential is expanding faster than that 
of any other State in the Nation. Our agricultural might is growing, and most 
recently in the livestock field. 

As a result of this economic development, our ability to pay for education is 
steadily increasing. The day is not too distant when our growing wealth will 
permit a vastly improved public-school program. We are already doing a far 


§ National Education Association, Research Division, Percent of Income Spent for Schools, by State, 
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better job than we did a few years back. Our expenditures for publie schools 
have more than tripled in the past 3 years. A survey by the Council of State 
Governments shows that South Carolina was the second highest State in the 
Nation in the percentage by which we increised our expenditures for education 
in 1948, as compared with 1938. Our increase was 41 percent higher than the 
national average.! 


During the period from 1947 to 1951 the percent increase in per 
capita income payments was greater in most of the Southern States 
than the average for the United States. Whereas the national 
average increase Was 22.5 percent, the increase in per capita income 
payments during this period was, for example, in Louisiana, 31.8 
percent; in South Carolina, 30.4 percent; in Texas, 27.8 percent; and 
in Virginia, 30.4 percent.” 


The idea that the Southern States have the poorest economie conditions and 
the highest school population increases confronting them dates back to the depres- 
sion period. All observative studies of the last decade have shown the South to 
be the area of most rapid economic expansion in the country and at the same time 
with a lesser education problem in terms of numbers than that faced by many 
other regions in the country. The current Bureau of Census statistics and those 
in the regional office of vital statistics reveal that elementary-school-age popula- 
tions will increase between 1952 and 1960, 21 percent in the Southern, 24 percent 
in the Northeastern, 31 percent in the Northern Central, and 33 percent in the 
Western States. The same sources reveal that the high-school-age population 
will increase 52 percent in the Southern States, 61 percent in the Northeastern 
States, 66 percent in the Northern Central States, and 77 percent in the Western 
States between 1952 and 1964.7! 

These increases are critical and challenge the people to dip into their own re- 
sources as never before to build and support schools. The terrifie rise in the vol- 
ume of school construction, the expenditures per pupil, and the salary of teachers 
testifies to the meeting of that challenge—without Federal aid except in those 
areas where the Federal Government’s extensive operation has materially con- 
tributed to the general enrollment increases.” 


Any claim that the Federal Government might give to any States 
funds which they themselves cannot raise for school construction is 
illogical. For example, if Indiana has resources which the Federal 
Government can tap to pay for school buildings, then the people of 
Indiana can likewise tap these resources. 

Giving Federal aid to the States for school construction would be 
merely a way of bypassing existing State laws limiting local taxing 
and bonding power. If bypassing is preferable to changing those 
laws, any State can do the bypassing itself. Several States have done 
so by the simple expedient of establishing a State building authority. 
This agency builds and rents new buildings to local school boards or 
otherwise enables them to circumvent statutory limitations. 

4. If there is any real “crisis” in education it is the shortage of com- 
pe te nt teachers: th is “orisis”’ 18 not ve ry great, and would be only indirectly 
and slightly alleviated by Federal participation in financing school 
construction. 

It cannot be denied that there is a nationwide shortage of com- 
petent teachers. The shortage is obvious from available data on the 
number of teachers employed on emergency or substandard licenses— 
persons who cannot qualify for standard, professional teachers’ certifi- 
cates. However, it is equally obvious that a direct Federal subsidizing 

18 Congressional Record, Apr. 21, 1950, p. A3043 

20 National Education Association, research division, Per Capita Income Payments by State, November 
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of teacher training and teachers’ salaries would provide a wide path to 
regimentation of education. For this reason proposals for Federal 
aid to school construction have been advanced by some persons on the 
basis of the claim that Federal assistance of this kind would enable the 
States and localities to give more support to other provisions for edu- 
cation, including increases in teachers’ salaries. This would be, how- 
ever, an indirect and ineffectual approach to the problem. 

The crisis in education due to teacher shortage is no greater than 
the crisis of need in other fields affecting the national welfare. [exam- 
ples of such fields are diet, housing, and medicine. Many of the argu- 
ments for Federal aid for school construction could be applied with 
similar force in favor of Federal assistance to States and localities in 
these other fields. 

Effective measures for reducing the shortage of competent teachers 
are being taken by the States and localities. In the school vear 
1952-53 there was a nationwide increase of 5 percent above 1951-52 
in the average salary of teachers. In the same year there was also a 
decrease of about 6,000 in the number of teachers employed on sub- 
standard certificates throughout the Nation.” 

D. Increased Spe nding by the Federal Gove rnment for school construc- 
tion, a@ service ordinarily left to other units of government, would be unwise 
from a financial and administrative stand point. 

Inauguration of a program of general Federal aid to school construc- 
tion would further demoralize the Federal budget at a time when 
the national debt is mounting to unprecedented figures. 

This is no time for the Federal Government to assume greater 
financial burdens. The national debt (subject to debt limitations) at 
the end of October 1953 was $272.9 billion,” which was $2,773 of 
Federal debt for each of our 98.4 million civilians of voting age in 
1952.% The Federal budget deficit for the fiscal vear 1953 was $9.4 
billions. At the end of August 1953, the new cumulative deficit for 
the fiscal year 1954 was $4.2 billions.” 

In contrast to the enormous Federal debt of $259.2 billion * at the 
end of the fiscal year 1952 the total outstanding State debts at that 
time amounted to only $6.9 billions.”® 

The squeeze for more money to operate the Federal Government 
became so acute in the 83d Congress, Ist session, that a proposal was 
made to raise the national debt limit above the $275 billion statutory 
debt ceiling.*° However, the Congress, cognizant of the people’s 
attitude, refused to pass a law permitting the Federal Government 
to exceed the statutory limit. 

When a great new program such as social security has been intro- 
duced into Government it has been found necessary to have the new 
activity in part federally financed. However, education is not a new 
activity; on the contrary it has been conducted for over 200 years by 
local government. ‘The people of each district take more interest in 
schools than in any other form of government—local, State or Federal. 





® * National Education Association, research division, Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year 1952-53, November 1952 

% U.S. Treasury Daily Statement, October 31, 1953 

* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Estimates, Series P-25, Aug. 
31, 1953 
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The Federal Government has undertaken many new activities 
within recent years. Regardless of whether or not the underlying 
purposes of most of them are worthy, the administrative assimilation 
of these programs into the Federal structure has been problematical. 
It seems unwise for the Federal Government to undertake another 
large administrative task until it has digested or ejected a part of what 
has already been bitten off. Certainly until the budget is balanced 
it would be unwise for the Federal Government to take on another 
source of large, continuing expenditure. 

The proposal for Federal aid to school construction, like proposals 
for other forms of Federal aid to education, is based upon the assump- 
tion that spending more money for education would improve it. 
This conclusion is open to question. Even though provisions for 
education in some places may be handicapped by lack of funds, there 
are other means for improving education besides Federal grants-in-aid. 

The establishment of a system of Federal aid to school construction 
would embark the Federal Government upon a gradually increasing 
expenditure from which it would never be relieved. No matter how 
much richer the States might become, they would never again be willing 
to reassume the whole burden. Having yielded to a strong pressure, 
the Congress would be unable to resist continuing pressure of the same 
kind. 

The advocacy of a general program of Federal aid to school con- 
struction is a proposal for a fundamental change in Federal-State-local 
governmental policy. It should never be considered except in relation 
to the whole question of the relationships of our Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

6. Federal grants-in-aid to school construction would probably be 
largely misused or wasted. 

There is no assurance that Federal funds apportioned to States or 
localities for school construction would be used wisely or economically. 
Various previous grants for educational purposes, such as those pro- 
vided for the National Youth Administration or those authorized by 
the Lanham Act have been largely wasted. The administration by 
the Veterans’ Administration of Federal funds appropriated for the 
education of veterans of World War II under the GI bill was so waste- 
ful as to create a national scandal. The House Select Committee 
which investigated the program concluded that “hundreds of millions 
of dollars” were “‘frittered away on worthless training.’ The General 
Accounting Office reported after a careful study that it found either 
fraud or questionable practices in relation to the program being carried 
out at 65 percent of the institutions whose dealings with the Veterans’ 
Administration it probed.* 

Because of the remoteness of their origin, the Federal funds would 
be subject to less responsible use. The ‘easy come—easy go’’ attitude 
would be encouraged by the grants-in-aid. In many localities, money 
emanating from what would be regarded as an outside source would 
be spent less wisely than funds raised locally. The Federal grants 
would often be expended with little popular concern about the effec- 
tiveness of the expenditure in providing more and _ better school 
buildings and equipment. 





31 Shalett, Sidney, How Our Tax Dollars Are Wasted, Saturday Evening Post, May 24, 1952, p. 12 
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7. Federal aid to school construction would te nd to pe rpetuate tradi- 
tional li gal shackles to inereased éffici« ney in State and local adminis- 
tration of education. . 

Many educators and politicians have drawn attention to political, 
traditional, and, in some instances, legal bars to improving the effi- 
ciency of State school systems. Generally these shackles affect school 
construction. For example a law limiting the size of a school district 
may prevent needed consolidation 

More frequently a block to consolidation may occur in the form of 
a requirement that 2 favorable majority vote be gained in each of the 
several school districts considering reorganization. In such a case, 
a few votes may prevent a sorely needed consolidation. Iederal aid 
to school construction might make less obvious the need for changing 
such laws, and might thus tend to perpetuate undesirable restrictions, 

Some States have placed upon themselves restrictions which make 
difficult their investment in edueation in proportion to their ability 
or the desires of their people. Examples are the States having home- 
stead exemption acts which reduce revenue. More damaging shackles 
to school construction are the limits on tax levies or bonded indebted- 
ness which exists in many States. Obviously a promise of Federal 
aid to school construction, however unnecessary or inadequate to 
solve the problem, would delay action to remove such restrictions, 

These obstructions to the provision of more and better school 
facilities can be corrected only through State leadership and State 
legislation. Furthermore, the prejudices and traditions which pre- 
vent the efficient use of school funds can only be corrected “at home.” 
Uneconomical administrative measures resulting from lack of con- 
solidation of districts, a tradition of favoring ‘private’? schools, or 
separation of races in schools, should be regarded as luxuries to be 
financed by their advocates. Other States should not be expected to 
help support such inefficiencies via the Federal Treasury. 

There are many inequities in the assessment of property and in 
local tax rates in many States, and between States. While some 
States are using 10 to 12 sources of revenue to support education, 
other States are using only 1 or 2 sources for this purpose. Only by 
arousing the citizenry to the needs of education can potential increases 
in school support and efficiency in using that support be brought about 
in most of these States. Political, cultural, and financial obstructive 
influe mnees can be overcome, Whe re good se thools are lacking, people 
are learning that the cause is frequently a combination of inequity 
and inefficiency. 

Some States have recently taken action to remove shackles or other- 
wise expedite school construction. For example, in the November 
1952 elections, California, Florida, and Georgia voted to increase 
State aid to construction of schools.*? Other States have voted to 
raise the limitations on bond issues. Establishment of a program of 
Federal aid to school construction would slow down progress of this 
kind. 

In a majority of the States the State departments of education are 
too much under the influence of politics to permit efficient public ad- 
ministration. The chief State school officer and the loeal school 
officers are often involved in partisan campaigns. The promiscuous 
handling of school matters by politicians, long deplored by practically 
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all educational bodies and leaders, greatly complicates the efficient 
utilization of funds for schools. 

State funds provided for the schools often have been misapplied and 
sometimes wrongfully withheld. Only about a dozen States have 
professionalized the administration and supervision of education. 
The prospect that schools will soon be removed from polities in most 
of the remaining States seems remote. Until the States put their 
fiscal houses in order, they should not be given Federal funds for 
school construction, which they might manage no better than their 
own funds for educational purposes 

A recent publication of the United States Office of Education has 
declared that nearly every State has some public-school finance 
practices which may be seriously questioned.” The publication states 
that many of these practices tend to perpetuate existing conditions and 
indirectly penalize improvements regardless of the desirability of these 
improvements 

Articles in the New York Times in October 1952, drew attention to 
the frequent control of school funds by local politicians and interference 
by local politicians in the management of the schools.“* Under such 
circumstances it is inevitable that localities will have disorderly fiscal 
houses which they should put in order before calling for Federal aid. 

8. A Je neral program of Federal aid to school construction would 
unfairly take money from some States to support schools in other States. 

In the final analvsis, Federal subsidization of school construction 
would be a device to siphon funds from States presumed to be “rich” 
into States presumed to be “poor.”’ This would be an unfair procedure. 

The chief item in the financial budgets of States and localities is the 
expenditure for education. Some States and communities make great 
financial sacrifices to maintain reasonably high standards of education. 
Because they wish their offspring to have a particular kind of training 
which public schools cannot provide, many citizens of meager income 
sacrifice to send their children to private schools. There is no prin- 
ciple of justice on which people in communities supporting good public 
and private schools should be forced to pay additional taxes to build 
schools in other States or communities unwilling to burden themselves 
to obtain adequate educational facilities. 

The best educational facilities exist in communities in which the 
valuation on real estate for tax purposes is high and the tax rate is 
also high. Likewise the poorest provisions for education are found in 
communities in which the valuation on real estate for tax purposes is 
low and the tax rate is also low. Why punish the communities which 
are making financial sacrifices for good schools by demanding that 
they contribute to school construction in communities making less 
effort to build their own schools? 

There are very great differences in the tax systems of the 48 States 
and their political subdivisions. The ratio of true value to assessed 
value of property varies widely. In some places it is 4 or 5 times 
greater than in other localities. Some States have income taxes and 


33 U. S. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Public School Finance Programs of the 48 States, 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1950. 

34 Marshall, James. Internal and External Politics Held Barrier to Good Schools, New York Times, 
October 9, 1952, p. 40. 

35 Morphet, Edgar L., and Erick L. Lindman, Public School Finance Programs of the 48 States. U.S. 
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others do not; some have sales taxes and others have not. In many 
States the revenues from the different types of taxes go into the general 
fund from which appropriations are made to mi intain the educational 
system. You cannot define a “poor” State needing Federal aid for 
school construction unless you a ake into account the burdens already 
assumed by some States and communities for educational purposes and 
the burdens that other States and communities have refused to assume 
for such purposes 

Some States and communities are “poor’’ merely in the sense that 
their tax values and tax rates are low. Before having additional taxes 
imposed upon them to help finance such a local function as school 
construction in other States, the people of the “rich”? States have a 
right to demand that the people of the “poor” States assume an equal 
burden of taxation for educational purposes. 

9. Federal aid to school construction would not bring about equalization 
of educational opp rtunity, which would be impossible. 

Proponents of Federal aid to school construction have claimed that 
it would help equalize educational opportunity. However, true 
equalization of educational opportunity would not be created by the 
provision of even identical school facilities. In many cases facilities 
or to one community would be wasted in another. Frequently 
the real educational need of a community can be met by better 
Stine and not merely by spending more money. 

Real equalization of school facilities could not be brought about 
by the distribution of funds on any predetermined basis. State and 
local responsibilities would likely be relaxed in many cases if Federal 
moneys were made available for the construction of schools. State 
and local funds for this purpose could be diverted to other uses, and 
Federal funds depended upon to a greater extent for education. State 
inefficiencies might be thus rewarded by greater proportionate grants 
of Federal funds. Distribution of Federal funds for school construction 
on any predetermined basis might create further inequalities among the 
States and communities and thus accentuate existing inequalities. 

Even approximate equalization of educational opportunity could 
not be secured without complete Federal control and direction of 
education. Everyone agrees that this would be worse than the 
inequalities which now exist. Wealthy and progressive localitias 
probably will always maintain the lead educationally because they 
will have the assets to provide more abundant and better opportunities. 
The assets include not only financial support but also moral support 
and better qualified leadership. 

Our Nation is constantly faced with a dilemma of choice between 
more equality and less freedom, or more freedom and less equality. 
Federal spending for greater equality leads to less freedom. 

Throughout the Nation there are regional problems for which each 
section must compensate. The South has its tradition of scarcity and 
high percentage of children in relation to the number of adults; the 
Northwest has its climatic problems and sparse population over great 
areas; the Northeast has its urban congestion. Regional differences 
in culture, geography, industry, and government make impossible the 
equalization of either needs or provisions for education. No Federal 
formula can change the differences. No program of Federal aid to 
school construction or other form of Federal aid to education can 
produce equality of educational opportunity. 
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10. A ge neral program of Federal aid to school construction might 
lead away from our fundamental practice of separation of church and 
state. 

Provision for Federal aid to the construction of public schools 
would sooner or later lead to demands for aid to construction of 
private and sectarian schools. It would also lead to demands sooner 
or later for other forms of Federal aid to education, first for public 
schools and eventually for private and sectarian schools. 

Establishment of a program of Federal support of elementary and 
secondary education including sectarian schools would mark the 
beginning of the end of our form of government. Federal support 
of two school systems, each a rival to and suspicious of, if not hostile 
to, the ether, would create a break in American cultural relations 
which are basic to the maintenance of our Republic. 

Serious breaches in the important principle of separation of church 
and state have already occurred in this country. In some places free 
transportation to and from school is already provided by the publie 
for the pupils of sectarian schools. There are demands for public 
payment of the cost of textbooks, teaching equipment, and libraries 
for parochial schools. Claims that these are aids to the children 
and not to the schools merely becloud the issue. Federal aid to 
school construction would open the door for more claims for aid to 
sectarian schools, until the whole principle of separation of church 
and state is overthrown. 

11. The ultimate objectives sought through Federal aid to school 
construction are already being attained by the States and localities 
themse love s, 

The States and communities, working together, are already attain- 
ing much higher standards of elementary and secondary education for 
all children. The States and communities raised the average salary 
of all instructional personnel in the Nation's public schools to an 
estimated $3,530 for 1952-53, an amount about 5 percent higher than 
the $3,365 estimated for 1951-52. For the Nation as a whole the 
estimated expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance averaged 
$228.40 in 1952-53 as against $217.66 in 1951—52.°%° In 1952 about 
50,000 classrooms were added to the school system.’ There has been 
great progress in the elimination of 1-room and 1-teacher schools.* 
Many States have put their plans for financial support on a much 
sounder basis.*” 

Capital outlay by the States and local school districts for new 
buildings, sites, and equipment during the school vear 1950-51 
amounted to $1,256,435,000.% 

According to data compiled by the National Education Association, 
eachers’ salaries now average $3,725, a 25-percent increase since 
1950; per pupil expenditures now average $247.45, a 20-percent 
increase since 1950, and the capital outlay this year for public schools 
will be $24 billion—2 times as much as in 1950.*! 
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41 Letter from the assistant manager, department of edue: atio , Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, to the author of this report 
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Taken together, these facts are a positive indication that the States 
and localities are fast moving in the direction of the desired goals in 
education. They are showing ever-increasing interest in higher 
standards and wider equalization of educational opportunities within 
their boundaries. Their demonstration of the discharge of local 
educational responsibility, close to the people, is the best guaranty of 
national educational welfare. They are snowing that they are able 
to do the educational job themselves without Federal aid to school 
construction or any other provisions for education. 

12. Our system of taxation, Federal, State, and local can be revised to 
the extent nece ssary to provide ade quate funds for school construction from 
State and local sources. 

The many advantages of financing school construction through 
State and local taxation have been pointed out. Where tax reform is 
needed to make this possible, the changes in our system of taxation 
can be effected. In many States a broader tax base could be provided 
for school funds at both State and local levels. 

The need for Federal grants-in-aid, if considered to exist at all, 
arises from the faulty development of our Federal, State and local tax 
systems. It is altogether feasible to readjust the tax structure so 
that each level of Government—Federal, State, and local—has 
available sources of revenue adequate to meet its traditional needs. 
Instead of attempting to transfer a traditional State and local govern- 
ment responsibility, such as school construction, to the Federal level 
of government let us change our tax structure to provide adequate 
revenue for this purpose at the State and local levels. 

13. Wider economies and reforms within the States would release the 
needed school funds relatively free of possibilities for corrupt management. 

In many cases general economic reforms in the administration of 
State and local governments could release funds sufficient to meet the 
needs for school construction and other needs of the public schools. 
It is highly desirable to bring as close together as possible the opera- 
tions of raising and spending tax revenue. If this is accomplished, 
those who suffer from the effects of any graft and corruption which 
might appear are on the spot to check these evils. This fact is the 
basis for Montesquieu’s conclusion that the government of a small 
republic has important advantages over the government of a larger one. 

Unless it takes what belongs to other communities, any school 
district must pay more to obtain funds from the Federal Government 
than to raise the funds itself. When Federal aid becomes a recognized 
procedure then each State and community tries to get all it can. The 
result is vice and corruption leading toward despotism. 

It would be far better for the States and localities to institute reforms 
and economies, if necessary, to obtain the funds needed for all school 
purposes with relative freedom from possibilities for corrupt manage- 
ment. 

14. The Federal Government could better promote education by utiliz zing 
established channels than by establishing a new program of aid to school 
construction. 

or many decades the Federal Government has given aid to special- 
ized form of education through established channels. These forms 
of aid have lightened the total educational burden of the Nation 
with less Federal control than would be involved in a new program of 
Federal aid to school construction, Federal appropriations for agri- 
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cultural education, vocational training and the like constitute an 
essential help to the education of the national citizenry without a 
corresponding ultimate danger to our concepts of the proper adminis- 
tration of education in the United States. 

A more generous support of the United States Office of Education 
would promote national educational welfare without encountering 
the objectionable features of Federal grants-in-aid to school construe- 
tion. By enlarged support of the Office of Education, essential educa- 
tional experimentation, demonstration and research could be substan- 
tially improved and extended. The results of the findings of the 
Office could be made available everywhere for the enrichment of the 
educational processes and content. Such guidance could be utilized 
in the improvement and expansion of the work of State departments of 
education. No possibility of Federal control would be involved, the 
services of the Office of Education being available for voluntary use. 

The Office of Education could be caused to function as a competent 
advisory agency to other Government offices at both the Federal and 
State levels. The concentration of administration over all types of 
specialized educational assistance programs in this office could lead 
to a coordinated and consistent Federal policy and program in educa- 
tion. This policy and program need not include any encroachment 
on State and local prerogatives such as might attend establishment of 
a new system of Federal aid to school construction. 
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Through resolutions, official statements, and otherwise a numbe! 
of organizations and agencies, governmental and nongovernmental 
have expressed opinions or recommendations for congressional action 
concerning the question of Federal aid to school construction. The 
following pages contain material which, to the extent or in the manner 
indicated in each instance, is representative of the present attitudes 
of the enumerated organizations and agencies toward this question 


A. FrprERAL AGENCIES 


1. OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE) 


The Office of Education, a constituent agency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, was established by an act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1867. 

The legislation which established the Office of Education made it 
the agency of the Federal Government for educational matters. 

Concerning Federal aid to education in general the United States 
Commissioner of Education (head of the Office of Education) said in 
December 1953: 


We might have to resort to some kind of Federal aid. The claim for a Federal 
stake in each child’s education is based on the Wm portal ce ol having the child 
receive basic education. The Government’s stake or interest extends to al 


children regardless of the financial status of their parents or their communities 
In response to an inquiry by the writer of this report concerning 
the position of the Office of Education relative to the question of 
Federal aid to school construction, the Commissioner of Education 
replied on January 19, 1954, mainly as follows: 
You are familiar, of course, with the legislation initiated within the last day or 
two with respect to (1) a White House conference on education preceded by State 
1 The Nation’s New Education Commissioner Speaks Frankly, Newsweek, December 21, 1953, p. 59 
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( lems a e needed resoures 
f i it Stat uid (2) the Secretary’s Advisory Committee 
utic Certainly the impl ntation of these proposals will, in a large 
t re, Shap the posit or tt fl of Educatio relative to some of the 
p 1 il i ill r 


2. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCI AGENCY 


The Housing ana Hlome Finance Ageney Vas established by the 


President’s Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, effective July 27, 


1947. The agency is responsible for the principal housing programs 
and functions of the Federal Government 

Kollowing is the text of a letter, dated July 17, 1953, from the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works, relating to S. 969, S3d 
Congress—one of the principal proposals for Federal aid to school 


construction 





ie is in further reply to your letter of February 17 requesting the views of 
agency with respect to S. 969, a bill to authorize the Housing and Home 
] ance Ager as an adjunct to the Federal public-works program, to make 
loans and grants for the construction, remodeling, Improvement, and extension 
ol CLHAITIeS 
This bill would confer upon the Housing and Home Finance Agency broad 
1uthority to make loans and grants for the construction, Uiprovement, and equip- 
ent of school tacilities The Division of Community Facilities of this Agency 
has had many years of experience in handling programs involving loans and grants 
to local public bodies, including school districts, for the construction of schools 


and other community facilities and is presently handling the technical and engi- 
neering work on school construction under Public Law 815, 8lst Congress. How- 
‘ver, the operations of our Agency under that law are being performed for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, which has tl 


the responsibility for 

administering Public Law 815 The responsi ilitv of the Federal Government 
With respect to that and other matters in the field of education was placed in 
that Department by the recent Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 19538 In sub- 
tting that plan to the Congress, the administration followed a basic recom- 
nendation of the Hoover Commission that Federal activities be gr iped on the 
basis of major purpose rather thar type of operating function \s matters 
relat to school construction clearly come within the n ajor purpose of the new 


Department, I do not recommend that the authoritv provided in S. 969 be given 
to the Housing Ageney 
\s to the desirability of authorizing the loan and grant program provided in 


} 


the bill, the Department of Health, Education, and Weltare would be in a better 
position than this Agency to advise you 

Because the present congressional session is drawing to a close, this report is 
being sent to you prior to clearance from the Bureau of the Budget. As soon as 
the Bureau’s views are obtained we will send you a supplementary report. 





A relevant letter received by the writer of this report from the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency dated November 
12, 1953, reads in part as follows: 


Because of the close relationship between home buildi: g and school construction, 
this Agency has a real interest in any steps taken to encourage the provision of 
ade juate school facilities Also hHnecause of our experience with problems and 
activities of the home construction industry, we are aware of the serious difficul- 
ties confronting many iocal educational agencies in constructing schools to keep 


pace with the unusually high population increase of recent years or the sudden 


influx of families into the area as the result of defense or other activities. How- 
ever, the actual operations of this Agenev with respect to Federal aid for school 
construction are limited to handling er ing and other technical work for the 
Department of Health, Education, and ire in connection with its activities 
under Publie Law 815 As you know, the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ent with respect to that and other matters in the field of education has been 
aced in that Department Accordingly, it would be in the best position to 
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advise you on steps which should be taken to meet financial problems of 
educational agencies and whether those steps sh 1 involve 
Federal Government. 


B. Stare Boarps oF EDUCATION 


State provisions for the administration of public education vary 
considerably ; however, State boards having full or partial super- 
vision over elementary and secondary education exist in all the States 
In some States the boards are established by constitution and in other 
States by statute. Membership may be ex officio, elective, or ap- 
pointive. 

Relative to the attitude of State boards of education concerning 
the subject of this study, the following statement was received by the 
author of this report, from the executive secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, under date of December 22 


me —— 
1953. 

This is in reply to your inquiry on the attitude of the State boards of education 
concerning Federal aid for school construction where needed and without revard 
to the special needs in defense areas. 

This Council’s board of directors has only recently voted to emphasize Federal 
school construction aid of this kind in preference to any other new type of Federal 
financial assistance to education in the States. We have had a great deal to do 
with the gradual development of S. 2601, introduced by Senator Coo of 


Kentucky on August 3, 1953 
The State boards of education in the respective States deve lop the e¢ 
policies on which the chief State school officers act. They are undoubtedly in 


accord with the attitude here expressed on long-range Federal aid for constru 


iucational 


ction 
of school facilities where they are needed, as provided in Senator Cooper’s bill, 


} } 


since this has been the consistent policy of their executive cers, the chief 


State school officers, for a number of vears 


f 
Ol 


C. AssocriATIONS OF BoARDS OR OFFICIALS OF STATES OR THEIR 
POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


1. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


The National Association of County Officials is a membership 
corporation of about 6,500 persons representing all the States of the 
Union. The membership consists principally of persons serving on 
the governing boards of counties. 

A letter from the secretary-treasurer of the National Association of 
County Officials to the author of this report states that as of November 
25, 1953, the organization had taken no position on the matter of 
Federal aid to school construction. The letter says further, that: 

The matter of Feaeral aid for schools, both for construction and for general 
school purposes, has been considered by our association formally on two or three 
oceasions. On each of these occasions marked difference of opinion developed, 
resulting in tabling of the motions 


2. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COUNTY AND RURAL AREA 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The National Conference of County and Rural Area Superintendents 
is an association of over 1,000 county and rural area superintendents 
of schools representing all sections of the United States. 
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A letter from the executive secretary of the conference to the 
author of this report dated November 18, 1953, reads in part as 


follows: 


While the conference has not spoken specifically on the matter of Federal aid 
for school construction except in federally inspacted areas, the conference does 
have a standing resolution as follows: 

We declare our unqualified support to legislation for Federal aid to the States 
without Federal control fer support of our free public se! 
| know that the county superintendents understand their resolution to compre- 

hend both general aid and aid for school construction 
e of the great needs in rural areas and their related villages and urban centers 


ools - 


is \ reorganization of school districts Manv such neeced reorganizations 
are retarded beeause of lack of funds to finance new school construction. Verhaps 
nothing else would so much advance school district reorganization as Federal ait 
for school construction. County superintendents have a primary and direct 


interest in this problem 
County superintendents favor the Hill amendment to the tidelands oil legisla- 
tior The proceeds from royalties on this natural resource should be devoted 
to publ school , most especially to school construction That use of our national 
resources would follow the Federal precedent set by the land grants for public 
schools that has been followed throughout the history of the Republic. There 
rood reason of any\ kind or cl aractor why the Hill amendment should not 


he overwhelmingly approved by Congress. Then the Congress should appro- 
priate a good share of the proceeds to school construction 

Personally I am strongly in favor of 8. 2601, introduced by Senator John 
Sherman Cooper. Iam certain that practically all of the county superintendents 
of schools will or do take a similar position 


3. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


The National Council of Chief State School Officers is an independ- 
ent, Incorporated organization having as its constituent members the 
State commissioners and State superintendents of schools in the 48 
States and the Territories and island dependencies of the United 
states. 

The following statements of official policies of the council relate to 
the subject of this study. 


Financing the education program ts a joinl local, State, and Federal responsibility 

\. Taxes for the support of education should be levied and collected by the 
units of local, State, and Federal governments which can perform this function 
most effectively and equitably Wealth should be taxed where it exists to the 
extent necessary to provide every child an opportunity for at least an elementary 
and secondary education of high quality wherever he may live 

B. The Federal Government should provide financial assistance and consulta- 
tive services to the several States to assist them in the planning and construction 
of plant facilities for tax-supported and publiely controlled schools 

(. The Federal Government should assist the States in financing State, inter- 
state, and regional projects and programs of education 

D. The Federal Government should provide financial support for the edueation 
of children who reside on Federal property exempt from local taxation 


4, NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


The National School Boards Association is a federation of the 
existing State associations of school boards associations of 39 States 
now affiliated in the national organization, which was formed by the 
State associations to strengthen the public schools of the Nation. 

According to information received from its executive secretary, the 
association has not established an official position respecting the issue 
of Federal aid to school construction. A committee of the national 
association is studving the whole matter of Federal aid to education 
and may make pertinent recommendations. 
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D. Epucationat ASSOCIATIONS 
1, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The American Association of School Administrators is a national 
organization of State, county, and local superintendents of schools 
The membership also includes presidents and executive officers of 
institutions of higher education and professors of educational admin- 
istration. The paid membership now numbers about 9,000 

Resolution No. 7 of the association adopted at its Atlantic Cits 
convention in February 1953 reads in part as follows: 


We reaffirm our conviction that the wealth of the American Nat 


to provide for necessary defense, maintain a high standard of living, and support 
adequate programs of public education for all our yout! Without sacrificing 
local autonomy or American traditions, we belicve acceptable means will be 
found to provide equal educational opportunity throughout our country Within 


this framework, we urge that local, State, and national governments shall share 
in providing effective programs of publie education 

We call attention to the fact that the Federal Government for years has assisted 
the States to build highways, hospitals, and mental institutions. Beeause our 
children are our greatest national asset, we recommend Federal grants to the 
States for the modernization and construction of publie school buildings, ineluding 
those areas affected by defense or other Government projects. Sueh funds 
should be channeled for distribution through the United States Office of Edueation 
and the State departments of education 


2. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The American Association of University Women is a national 
association of 48 State divisions and 1,235 local chapters, comprising 
a total membership of about 125,000 women graduates of universities 
and colleges approved for membership. According to its charter the 
primary purpose of the association is the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of education. 

The following information has been obtained from the national 
headquarters of the association. 

In 1934, the AAUW education committee recommended that the 
legislative committee give focal attention in the field of Federal 
legislation to: 

Federal aid to equalize educational opportunity among the various States, and 

Provision of public educational facilities for children where adequate facilities 
are now lacking. 

In 1935, the convention adopted a legislative item to provide 
emergency Federal aid for public schools to insure normal school 
terms, and in 1939, and again in 1941, adopted a legislative item to 
provide Federal aid for public schools. Each convention since 1945 
has restudied and readopted the following legislative item (with minor 
revisions in wording) : 

Support of Federal aid under conditions safeguarding State control to tax- 
supported elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision 
and control. 

The legislative program of the association is adopted biennially by 
convention action. However, in June 1952, the legislative program 
was submitted to the membership on an individual ballot, and the 
resulting vote favored retention of the item on Federal aid to education 
by 3 to 1 on the ballots returned. 
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The association has consistently maintained that a need exists for 
Federal financial assistance to the States for educational use, but 
that any aid granted must be used for tax-supported schools only, 
and administered in such a way as to insure that all educational 
policies are absolutely within the control of the States. 

The term “Federal aid’ as used in the legislative item quoted 
above would permit the association to support, in general, Federal 
aid for school construction; however, endorsement of any particular 
legislative measure would depend entirely on the provisions of the bill 


3 AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education is a large, nationwide organi- 
zation embracing several classes of membership, among which are 
constituent members, now including 80 national and regional educa- 
tional associations; associate members, now numbering 64 national 
organizations concerned with education; and institutional members, 
now numbering 966 universities, colleges, and State and city school 
systems Being a voluntary agency of coordination, the council 
operates through a large number of committees and commissions 
representative of its membership and in some instances of other ele- 
ments in the citizenry. 

The American Council on Education has taken no position with 
respect to the question of Federal aid to the construction of elementary 
and secondary school buildings 

Because educational issues before Congress are usually complicated 
and because the membership of the council is diverse, it is the policy 
of the council to express itself concerning specific bills rather than 
general principles underlying them, 


i AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


The American Federation of Teachers is a voluntary, professional 
federation of approximately 40,000 members, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

A statement received from the vice president and legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Teachers relative to the 
subject of this report reads in part as follows: 

Che American Federation of Teachers * * * has since 1928 actively supported 
a program of Federal aid for public-school buildings. During the depression 
years of the 1930’s, the organization urged the development of the school-building 
program as a sound publie investment: (1) To help maintain our publie schools 
themselves and (2) to afford employment for thousands of men on a socially 
essential publie-works program. 

The war years aggravated the already grave situation; millions more of our 


schoolchildren were deprived of adequate and proper schoolhouses. The emer- 
geney program giving some relief to the war impacted areas is to be commended 
for what it has done under the closely circumscribed provisions of the law which 


authorized this program. 

But this program must be expanded and developed—developed into a basic 
permanent program. The survey authorized by act of Congress shows the need 
for immediate further emergency construction and for emergency and long-term 
building programs. 

The shocking facts revealed in studies already made present the most emphatic 
reasons for the urgeney of this program. 

Few communities can raise the funds to build the schools they so badly need 
They must be given Federal aid. 
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Che American Federation of Te achers believes that Federal aid f } - 
construction should be expressly and adequately provided under the follow 
conditions: 

1. The funds should be allocated among the several States on a bs 
need weighted by the relative capacity (taxable resources) of the State 
funds 

2. The funds should be administered by the State, but in keeping with certair 
nationally established standards, as set forth below 





3. The funds should be made available to every part of the State on a | s of 
relative need, weighted by the relative capacity of the local community to raise 
funds 

1. Federal funds must supplement and not supplant ate al il f 

5. Current State and loeal appropriations mu ainta 

6. National standards of construction must be Line i 
work and material to be used 

7. The Bacon-Davis Act. maintaining the preva g Wage rate, and sil 
legislation through which the public interest is protected must be observe ( ( 
letter. 

8. Plans for school construction shall be announced before work is begun it 
area and a time must be given for a public hearing on any contested project 

9. Schools must be built in such areas and of such a type as to give tl 


community value, for formal schooling and as a community center for broad social 
programs for the community. 

10. Schools built with Federal funds should not discriminate becauss f race r 
color in the services they render 

On these principles the American Federation of Teachers will continue to work 
for Federal aid for public-school construction 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Vocational Association is an organization of about 
32,000 vocational-education leaders, supervisors, and laymen con- 
cerned with the various vocational services of the public schools of 
America. 

The following statement was received from the executive secretary 
of the American Vocational Association for inclusion in this report: 


For many vears, members of the American Vocational Association * * * have 
been interested in general Federal aid for school construection—especially for needy 
States and districts 

One of the very serious problems with which educational authorities are con- 
fronted in establishing effective vocational programs is the lack of adequate 
physical facilities, including buildings. Too often vocational schools are relegated 
to abandoned, obsolete school buildings Usually it is difficult to renovate such 
buildings in a manner that will make them serve effectively as vocational schools. 

Many communities, where vocational education is needed most, are financially 
unable to develop adequate facilities 

The members of the American Vocational Association would give full support 
to any measure that would make Federal funds available for school construction 
in needy States and districts, provided the law would not impose unreasonable 
Federal controls as to the construction of the buildings or restrictions after the 
buildings have been completed 


6. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The National Education Association of the United States is a 
voluntary organization of approximately 520,500 teachers and school 
administrators. It includes among its affiliates the 48 State education 
associations and similar organizations in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the combined membership of which 
totals over 950,000 teachers. 
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The following resolution was adopted by the representative assembly 
of the NEA in annual convention at Miami Beach in July 1953: 

School construction aid.—The NEA believes that the great increase in school 
population and the serious lag in schoolhouse construction constitute a national 
need that must be met with sufficient Federal financial support to provide ade- 
quately for essential public-school building construction. Funds for this purpose 
should be distributed according to an objective formula, administered by the 
United States Office of Education, and channeled through the regular State 
educational agencies 


KE. ORGANIZATIONS OF PARENTS AND PTA ASSOCIATIONS 
1. AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


The American Parents Committee is a nonprofit, public-service 
organization of lay individuals and professional people who are inter- 
ested in education, legislation for better schools, and the welfare of 
children. 

For a number of years the committee has supported the principle of 
Federal financial assistance to States for the construction of public 
schools. The first plank in the platform of the committee for 1954, 
adopted October 16, 1953, reads as follows: 

The APC will support legislation for Federal financial assistance to States for 
onstruction of publie schools 


Chis fall the United States was short about 345,000 school classrooms. Three 
out of every five in use were overcrowded An additional 425,000 classrooms 

ill be needed to meet increased enrollments by 1960. 

The present administration is on reeord as favoring this legislation 


2. NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The National Congress of Parents and Teache T's is an organization 


“dedicated to the service of children and youth.’’ It has a member- 
ship of nearly 8 pons » rsons in over 35,000 local associations in 
the United States and its Territories and insular possessions. 


The “legislation ceamaas of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers’’ adopted September 25, 1953, by its national board of 
managers contains the following statement: 


Federal funds should be appropriated to give aid in the construction of public- 
school buildings, after approved surveys have been made. These funds should 
he 

1) Channeled from the United States Office of Education through State 
departments of education to the local units of administration; 

2) Made available to the States on the basis of an objective formula that 
would take into account both the need for school facilities and the relative 
abilitv of the States to meet such a need; 

3) Allocated so as to encourage States to set forth principles for equalizing 
the distribution of State and Federal funds, giving special consideration to 
school administrative units with relatively low financial resources and to 
areas especially affected by rapid and substantial increase in school-age 
population. 
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IK. Courcu AGENCIES 
1. NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference is an organization of 
the Catholic bishops of the United States. At its annual meetings 
the conference considers problems submitted by its membership and 
issues recommendations for the guidance of priests and a In 
matters pertaining to the general welfare of the Roman Catholic 
Church. An administrative board of bishops, elected by the confer- 
ence, serves as an executive committee with authorization to make 
emergency decisions between annual meetings and to direct the 
activities and program of the clerical and lay staff assigned and 
employed at the headquarters office in Washington. 

The following statement has been received from the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference for inclu- 
sion in this report: 

The Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
studying various proposals for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction in 


effort to determine whether such aid is really necessarv, whether sueh funds 
might be distributed equitably on the basis of need and for the benefit of all 
school pupils in need thereof. The Dep artment takes the position that construe- 
tion of schoolhouses is primarily a ré spons i bilits of local communities. 


2. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA (PROTESTANT 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America is a fellowship of 80 Protestant denominations, 
The purpose of the council is to act for its member churches in matters 
of common interest and concern in which they desire to cooperate 
with one another. These common interests and concerns include the 
relation of the member churches to education and to problems of good 
citizenship, including social, economic, racial, and international 
problems. 

A letter to the writer of this report from the general director of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ contains the following 
statement concerning the matter of Federal aid to school construction: 


At present writing the National Council of Churches is on reeord with regard 
to only a portion of this problem. That portion has to do with the possibility of 
Federal aid to private or parochial schools. The National Council of Churches 
is opposed to subsidies or grants of any kind by publie authorities whether they 
be Federal, State, or otherwise for private or parochial schools. 

It should be added, however, that some of the bodies constituent to the National 
Council of Churches are. not opposed to Federal loans for private educational 
institutions, even though they are opposed to any form of outright grants or 
gifts. Some of our constituent denominations would, however, be opposed even 
to the matter of loans from Federal funds. 

With regard to the broader problem as to whether or not Federal funds should 
be made available for the construction of public schools in underprivileged com- 
munities, or as a supplement to State funds, or as Federal gifts to the various 
States for use at their own discretion we have not as yet adopted any definite 
policy within the National Council of Churches. 

Discussion of this general problem to date would indicate some division of 
opinion. If such grants were restricted to communities where Federal defense 
or industrial installations place an undue burden on the normal facilities of the 
community there would probably be quite gener: al support, although it is doubtful 
whether it would be unanimous. If on the other hand the legislation were intended 
to be much broader and more general, there would probably be serious questions 
in the mind of some of our constituents. 
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8. SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA (JEWISH) 


According to the American Jewish Yearbook of 1953 the Synagogue 
Council of America provides overall Jewish religious representation 
in the United States, acting in the interest of Orthodox Conservative 
and Reform Judaism. 

Without taking a stand on the specific question of Federal aid to 
school construction, the Synagogue Council of America, on March 1, 
1950, adopted the following statement of position concerning Federal 
aid to public education: 


The Synagogue Council of America has already gone on record on numerous 
OcCaSIONS 4S be lieving that the Ame rican public-school S\ stem is one of the bul- 
warks of our democracy. We reiterate this conviction now that the question of 


Federal aid to public education is under such extensive discussion, 

While allowing for the establishment and maintenance of private schools, as is 
proper in a democracy, we believe that any action which may jeopardize the 
growth of our public schools where children of all origins and traditions meet on 
the common level of American education is certain to prove detrimental to our 
continuance as a democratic Nation. 

The Synagogue Council of America approves the extension of Federal aid to 
our publie schools but believes that such Federal funds should not be used to 
assist private schools, whatever their character. The Synagogue Council believes 
that the sponsors of these private institutions should provide all the funds neces- 
sarv for their maintenance. 


G. ScHooLt BusINESS AND CONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATIONS 
1. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


The Association of School Business Officials is an organization of 
about 1,300 business officials, superintendents, architects, and engi- 
neers employed by public and private educational institutions. The 
objects of the association are: (a) The promulgation of higher stand- 
ards of ethics and efficiency in business methods and practices; (6) the 
study, analysis, and dissemination of most efficient practices in all 
matters pertaining to school business administration; (¢) comprehen- 
sive and progressive study of business requirements and the establish- 
ment of efficient standards; (d) the standardization and unification of 
school accounting practices; (e) the adoption of orderly and efficient 
purchasing, storage, distributing, and accounting for school supplies 
and equipment. 

The following information concerning the position of the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials relative to the question of Federal 
aid to school construction in needy areas has been supplied by the 
secretary of the association for inclusion in this report: 


Che question has been before our asembly meetings at our conventions in L951, 
1952, and again in 19538. The question has called for a great deal of discussion, 
no action by our assembled membership has been taken regarding it. 


2. NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction is a professional, 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization of prominent school-plant spe- 
cialists in the United States. The membership of about 225 includes 
directors of schoolhouse planning at Federal, State, and local levels, 
governmental and private school architects and engineers, survey 


specialists, and a small number of teachers of school-plant planning. 
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One requirement for membership eligibility is that the specialist shall 
be employed in school-plant service in a noncommercial capacity. 

The purposes of the organization are: (1) To promote the establish- 
ment of reasonable standards for buildings and equipment with due 
regard for economy of expenditure, dignity of design, utility of space 
healthful conditions and safety of human life; (2) to combat waste- 
fulness, poor planning, questionable equipment, and other undesirable 
features, whereby the best interests of the children are not served; 
and (3) to disseminate such information witb regard to school build- 
ings as may be of value to the public and to school officials. 

The following statement was received from the secretary-treasurer 
of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction for inclusion in 
this report: 

In Jackson, Miss., in 1946, the first postwar year, the council said, ‘‘We reaffirm 
our stand on the necessity for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction.’ Meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1947, the council stated, ‘‘Beecause of the increasingly 
recognized necessity of reasonable school facilities in all parts of the Nation 
Federal aid for planning and the extension of Federal aid to school pla 
tion on a basis of need is imperative. Such aid to be properly effective must 

} 


be routed through the United States Office of Edueation and the respective State 


departments of education.’”’ Meeting in San Francisco in 1948, the council 
stated, “The council reaffirms its position that Federal support for finan g 
needed educational plants is needed and should be supplied without delay. Such 


Federal support is needed to guarantee for all American communities the school 
plants necessary to serve their children.” 

The council has committed itself to give concerted support to legislation that 
proposes realistic amounts of Federal assistance administered in accordance with 
these criteria: 

1. Assistance should be channeled through the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion and official State agencies of education 

2. Aid should reach State and local areas in direct proportion to need and in 
inverse proportion to resources, 

3. Need for aid should be measured directly by the school-age population and 
inversely by the level of income payments to people. 

4. Qualification by the States for grants-in-aid should be on an objective basis 
without involving the exercise of discretion, judgment, or choice. 

5. The redistribution of aid at the State level should allocate funds only to 
projects that conform to the State poliey of school organization and location. 

6. The planning and supervision of construction projects should be adminis- 
tered by local school agencies with guidance and approval of projects by the State 
educational agency. Consultive services at the Federal-level should be available 
to State school agencies. 


H. INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
1. ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., is a trade 
association representing general contractors throughout the United 
States. The association has approximately 6,500 members organized 
in 122 chapters in the States. 

The following statement was received from the managing director 
of the association for inclusion in this report: 

The Associated General Contractors of America is not opposed to Federal 
aid for school construction in needv areas. The association does not have on 
record any formal resolution, declaration of policy, or expression on this question. 
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2. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a voluntary 
federation of 3,100 local and State chambers of commerce and trade 
associations. The constituent organizations have a total membership 
of about 1,500,000 persons. 

The following statement was received from the department of 
education of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States for 
inclusion in this report: 


We have no specifie policy on Federal aid to school construction. However, 
our policy which opposes general Federal aid to education presumably includes 
such general aid for school constructior 

It has been not only our experience but the experience of the Congress in ap- 
proaching the Federal aid to education issue that no bill attempting to define and 
limit aid to needy areas could even get out of committee. The only exception 
has been the Publie Laws 815 and 874, whieh not only attempted to define needy 
but actually bypassed the States and went directly to the school districts that 
were further defined Even in this instance there was considerable objection to 
the measure and we anticipate much greater restriction in any subsequent legisla- 
tion attempting to continue the temporary provisions of Public Law 874, as 
amended. Presumably, Public Law 815, as amended, will not be renewed 


8. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers is a national organiza- 
tion of over 20,300 member companies, representing all industries and 
located throughout the United States and in Alaska and Hawaii. 
According to information obtained from its national headquarters, 
the association fosters “greater unity among America’s manufacturers 
in working out their common problems, economic and industrial.’’ 
Through it, manufacturers “seek to crystallize their views into policies 
and programs on current problems.’’ The association provides infor- 
mation services for managers of industry and “serves as their national 
spokesman.” 

The following statement relative to Federal aid for school construc- 
tion was obtained from the director of the Education Department of 
the National Association of Manufacturers for inclusion in this report: 

Our association does not have an official policy in this area but the latest 
resolution passed by our board of directors on October 31, 1951, does indicate 
our feelings in matters pertaining to education in the States and local communities. 

The resolution reads as follows 


Business enterprises must find a way to support the whole educational program 
effectively, regularly, and now. 


I. FeperatTeD LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
1 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor is an organization consisting of 
over 42,000 local labor unions with a membership of about 8,450,000 
pe rsonus 

Following is an extract from a section of the 1943 report of the 
committee on education of the A. F. of L. This section of the com- 
mittee’s report was adopted by the federation in convention assembled 
on September 23, 1953: 


While progress has been made in securing a@ program of Federal aid to general 
education, the committee calls attention to the vital need for legislation to provide 
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Federal funds for the support of the Nation’s schools. The 1952 convention of the 
A. F. of L. went on record in favor of Federal aid in five special areas: Teachers 
salaries; school buildings; special services—health, welfare, recreation, ete 
elimination of illiteracy; and assistance for students who need help to remain in 
school. The committee desires to reiterate the need for Federal aid in these five 
special fields. 


The attention of the committee was called to the fact that certain powerful 


industrial organizations are conducting an active and well organized campaign 
against Federal aid for the public schools. In some States this program has ever 
been sponsored in parent-teacher organizations and movements have been estab- 
lished within these organizations to oppose Federal aid to edueation. Such 
powerful opposition, stemming generally from the traditional enemies of organ- 


ized labor, should be an added incentive to the labor movement to strengthen its 
campaign in favor of Federal support for the schools. It is by no means a new 
situation in the history of American education to find organized labor battling 


for the schools and powerful industrial organizations fighting against them. 

On page 155 and 296 the executive council calls attention to inereasing support 
in Congress for the use of undersea oil revenues for defense and education. The 
legislative and public relations forces of the A. F. of L. are to be commended for 
excellent progress made in this direction. Frank Edwards’ radio program was 


very effective in alerting the people of the Nation to the great opportunity to 
secure Federal support for education through undersea oil revenues. Whether 
or not funds become available from this source, the American Federation of Labor 
takes the position that Federal support for publie education is essential to the 
maintenance of an adequate system of education for the Nation’s children 


2. CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


million workers through 35 national and international unions. It 
has approximately 300 State and city councils. 

The following statement was prepared in the National headquarters 
of the CIO for inclusion in this report: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations represents about 6% 


For many years, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has supported the 
proposal for a Federal grant-in-aid program to the States for school construction 
The tremendous overcrowding of our school system has seriously impaired the 
quality of education made available to millions of young people in the United 
States. A recent Office of Education study indicates that 1 out of 5 schools in 
the United States does not meet safety requirements against fire hazards. In 
the last 3 years, we have built scarcely enough classrooms to take care of the 
fast-growing elementary school population. We have done virtually nothing 
to reduce the backlog of school building needs resulting from the 15-year period 
when almost no new schools were built. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations feels that the Nation will not begin 
to make adequate headway in building the classrooms now needed by our school 
system or those which will be needed by 1960 unless Congress passes a Federal-aid- 
to-school-construction bill. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations supports in principle the idea that 
those States with lower economic resources to support education should be given 
a proportionately higher share of Federal aid than the more well-to-do States, 
some of which are doing an adequate job in the field of schoo] construction. 

The 15th convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 16-20, 1953, passed a resolution which read in part: 

‘“‘We still need a tremendous school-building program to house the increase in 
school population and to replace obsolete and unsafe classrooms. * * * At 
present we are building less than 50,000 classrooms each year; this must be in- 
creased to give us an additional 600,000 classrooms by 1960, if each child is to 


be housed in an adequate classroom. At that time, enrollment for secondary 
and elementary schools will have increased from today’s 34,230,000 pupils to an 
estimated 40 million * * *: Now, Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the CIO urges the 83d Congress to enact: * * 

“2. A school construction bill to provide Federal aid for a comprehensive, 
nationwide school construction program ‘ 


aS 
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FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
1, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The ee Farm Bureau Federation is a general farm organiza- 
tion of over 1,400,000 farm families in 45 States and in Puerto Rico. 
The stated a tive of the federation is to ‘‘correlate and strengthen 
the State farm bureaus * * * to promote, protect, and represent the 
business, economic, social, and educational interests of the farmers 
of the Nation, and to develop agriculture.”’ 

At the time of this writing the Federation has no expressed posi- 
tion respecting the specific issue of Federal aid to school construction. 
However, the elected voting delegates of the member State farm bu- 
reaus attending the annual convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation on December 17, 1953, adopted a resolution concerning 
education. The first part of the resolution is relevant to the subject 
of this study. It reads as follows: 

We urge that rural people concern themselves with these major issues in the 
field of public education: 

K:qualizing educational opportunities with special emphasis or measures to 
insure that rural children have the same chance as those in the city to obtain a 
good education 


2. NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


The Farmers Educational and Cooperation Union of America, 
commonly referred to as the National Farmers’ Union, is an organi- 
zation comprising about 450,000 members. Membership is scattered 
throughout 30 States with most of it concentrated in the Dakotas, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, 

The organization has for its goal the preservation of the family-type 
farm which will give to the farmer a comfortable living with adequate 
income and welfare service such as education and health. 

The following statement was received from the National Farmers 
Union for inclusion in this report: 


It is the position of the National Farmers Union that the Federal Government 
should assist all States and areas which do not have sufficient local resources to 
finance needed school construction. We wish to emphasize that school construc- 


tion has lagged far behind other types of building programs and that rural areas 
are in special need of Federal aid, due to the declining farm population. 


3. NATIONAL GRANGE 


The National Grange is a farm fraternity over 80 years old, which 
has as its basic principle building and fostering the welfare of the 
farm family. Local units of the National Grange, scattered through 
37 States, number over 7,000. In carrying out its prince ipal purpose 
of developing and preserving the farm home, the Grange is concerned 
with community service, legislation, cooperative activities, and the 
public welfare generally. 

Follow Ing is the substance of a statement rece sived from the legisl: a- 
tive counsel of the National Grange on November 8, 1953, relative to 
the subject of this report: 

The position of the National Grange with regard to Federal aid to school con- 
struction has been favorable. Although we have not specifically, to my knowledge, 
had a resolution supporting Federal aid to construction of schoolhouses, we have 
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approximately the following official stand quoted from our summary of legislative 
policies and programs of 1953: 

“The National Grange recognizes the need for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the Nation and favors Federal aid for education only when 
adequate safeguards to assure local control are provided. We would vigorously 
oppose Federal aid without the safeguards to assure complete control within the 
State and with the understanding that such aid does not replace, but only supple- 
ments existing local revenues.” 

You will see that this formal approval of Federal aid to Education does not 
specify aid for construction of school buildings but is an approval of aid of any 
form. 


K. OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
1. COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The Council of State Governments is a nonprofit and nonpolitical 
organization established and supported by the States for research and 
service to the States. 

According to information received from the executive director of 
the Council of State Governments neither the Council nor the National 
Governors’ Conference has taken a position respecting the question of 
Federal aid to school construction. 


2. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE TAXPAYER EXECUTIVES 


The National Conference of State Taxpayer Executives is a con- 
ference of 37 State taxpayer associations. 

The following statement was prepared by the executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Conference of State Taxpayer Executives for 
inclusion in this report: 

While there has been no opportunity to contact individually the directors of the 
37 State taxpayer organizations who comprise the conference, it is my belief that 
the statement below fairly represents their attitude and that the conference 
firmly supports this position. 

The National Conference of State Taxpayer Executives vigorously opposes any 
general Federal-aid program for school construction, for the following reasons: 


1. Our school systems are and should remain peculiarly the responsibility of 
State and local governments. Any further Federal encroachment in this field 
must be resisted. 

9 


2. Serious differences and bitter cor trovers)y exist in most areas as to school- 
building needs, utilization of existing facilities, ete. Federal aid, with its attend- 
ant forms of control, would lead only to waste, overbuilding, and further confusion. 

3. The Federal Government already is providing substantial amounts for school 
construction, as well as maintenance and operation, in the so-called impact areas. 
These programs are specifically designed to cover emergency situations—though 
it is worthy of note that they have been expanded far beyond what was originally 
intended. 

1. Approval of school-construction grants would undoubtedly lead to demands 
for similar grants for school operation and maintenance, teachers’ salaries, ete 
and eventual federalization of our school system. 

5. There can be no question from the financial standpoint that the States are 
in a far better position to bear these costs than is the debt-ridden Federal Govern- 
ment. 

6. Finally, the conference insists that, realistically, there is no such thing 
Federal aid, since the Federal Government has no means of providing such aid 
except out of what it takes from the people. Furthermore, we believe that needed 
school facilities can be constructed at less cost to the taxpayer by State and local 
governments. 


cr 
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